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CORRESPONDENCE 


For Action May 20 


To the Editor of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


It is the intention of the undersigned 
to present the following resolutions at the 
annual meeting of the American Unita- 
rian Association in Boston, Tuesday, May 
20. We are asking for publicity in advance 
because it seems to us that so little time 
can be given to deliberation by the dele- 
gates at the meeting itself. 


CARLYLE SUMMERBELL, 
ROSLINDALE, MASS. 

ERNEST CALDECOTT, 
SCHENECTADY, N.Y. 


The President of the American Unita- 
rian Association is hereby authorized to 
appoint the Committee on Findings for 
the next annual meeting at least one 
month in advance of such meeting, to the 
end that resolutions intended for the 
action of the delegates may be submitted 
to him for reference prior to the annual 
meeting, thus giving opportunity for con- 
sideration of resolutions on the part of 
the Committee, a condition which does not 
obtain at present. 

It is understood that this does not in 
any way bind delegates to send in pro- 
posed resolutions in advance. 


Due to the well-attested freedom ac- 
corded by right to the individual churches 
as members of the American Unitarian 
Association, and due to the equally recog- 
nized freedom of individuals as members 
of their several congregations, it is the 
sense of this meeting that, all resolutions 
given out to the press state distinctly that 
voting is purely individual and neither 
expresses the views of the American Uni- 
tarian Association nor of the local 
churches. 


“India in Bondage” 

To the Editor of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

As a native-born Indian and an Ameri- 
can citizen, I read with great interest Dr. 
Franklin C. Southworth’s splendid review 
of Dr. J. T. Sunderland’s book “India in 
Bondage’, published in THE CHRISTIAN 
Reaister of April 3, 1930. It is so truly 
American in spirit and without bias. 

However, Dr. Southworth feels that 
“essential unity among the classes, races, 
and religions of India may not as yet 
have fully arrived”. It is true, to. some 
extent, that all the people of India are 
not absolutely united in their program 
of national independence. They even differ 
on the methods of achieving the end. But 
this must not be forgotten,—that in all 
ages, in all countries wherever battles for 
human liberty have been fought, it is the 
far-sighted and organized minority which 
has taken the leadership and fought for it. 
For instance, the history of the Con- 
tinental Congress of 1776, the American 
Revolution, and the life of George Wash- 
ington demonstrate that there was no ab- 
solute unity among the Ameritcans who 
wanted freedom for their country. Yet 
Adams, Paine, Franklin, Jefferson, Wash- 


ington, Madison, and others carried the 
day and won the cause of liberty after 
a protracted and desperate struggle, sup- 
ported by public opinion and governmental 
aid of some of the great European powers. 
May I say that when the All-India Na- 
tional Congress in its Lahore session 
(1929) adopted the Independence Resolu- 
tion by a vote of 1996 in favor and only 
four against it, it showed that there was 
an overwhelming unanimity among the 
politically-minded representatives of the 
Indian nation to attain their freedom. 

It is true, as Mahatma Gandhi said, 
that the people of India may have to go 
through the severest tests in their struggle 
for freedom. Let us hope that, in course 
of time, there will arise the Federated 
Republic of the United States of India, 
which will be a symbol of victory of the 
ideals and principles of the founders of 
the great Republic of the United States 
of America. 

Indian nationalists need understanding 
sympathy of the American people for their 
cause. Those Americans who are anxious 
to learn the Indian nationalist point of 
view of the great struggle for freedom 
should read Dr. Sunderland’s book “India 
in Bondage”; and they will find, according 
to the judgment of no less persons 
than Dr. Rabindranath Tagore, Mahatma 
Gandhi, and others, that it is the best 
book on the subject. 


TARAKNATH Das. 


New Yor« City. 


Does It Stand in the Way? 


To the Editor of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER :-— 

Will you permit me to reply to Dr. 
A. P. Reecord’s article in THE REGISTER 
of April 3? I want to say, first, that I 
have “come out” from extreme orthodoxy 
to agnostic humanism by gradual and 
rather reluctant steps, because it is the 
only religion I have found that escapes 
the kind of selfishness that runs through 
all of Dr. Reccord’s denunciation of it. 

Religion deals with worths or values, 
he admits. But for him there is no worth 
in life or religion without a personal God 
and personal immortality for Augustus P. 
Receord. With ‘no God, no Christ, no 
spiritual reality in this world” (by which 
he doubtless means some unique personal 
relationship between himself and a God 
who favors him), “and no hope for the 
next”, life to him would undoubtedly be 
most miserable. Unless there are many 
mansions in his Father’s house, with a 
private apartment, luxuriously furnished, 
for him, there would be no incentive to 
live a moral life or to strive for human 
betterment. By the same logic, Dr. Ree- 
cord should also insist upon a physical 
resurrection, for “if there is no resurrec- 
tion of the dead, neither hath Christ been 
raised; and if Christ hath not been raised, 
then is our preaching vain, your faith 
also is vain. Yea, and we are found false 
witnesses of God” (1 Cor. XV). 

This is not an uncommon attitude to 
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hold toward religion. We meet it almost 
every day among the fanatical funda- 
mentalists of California, but they do not 
make the mistake of accusing humanists 
of lacking courage, as does Dr. Reeccord. 
They give us eredit for maintaining a 
courage which may: be dangerous to the 
future welfare of our souls, which we 
regard as complimentary. But they would 
agree with him in expressing surprise that 
“the humanists, strangely enough, seem to 
derive from such beliefs a_ satisfaction 
which is closely akin to that which one 
derives from the more conventional forms 
of religion’. 

Having experienced both forms of satis- 
faction, let me assure Dr. Reccord that the 
satisfactions derived from the more con- 
ventional religion do not compare with 


the thrill derived from the unselfish 
motives and high ethical standards of 
humanism. We do not require a promise 


of personal rewards in heavenly mansions 
after death, nor a _ personal heavenly 
Father, whom we can coax and beg for 
personal favors, to keep us striving toward 
the human goal. We do “accept the uni- 
verse” for what it holds for mankind here 
and now, and, so far as mankind is con- 
cerned, we are ready to pronounce it 
“good”; but we have learned that what- 
ever goodness it holds for us must be 
achieved by human efforts, rather than by 
prayers. 

We even venture to “peer beyond the 
boundaries of our present knowledge, to 
discover what lies beyond’: otherwise, 
how could we progress in any field of 
thought? But we do not lose our heads 
over what “may lie beyond” and thereby 
neglect our present knowledge and present 
responsibilities. 

It is just such a selfish faith as Dr. 
Reccord’s that makes men humanists, and 
I wish him good luck in what he is doing 
for the cause. It is such a faith that has 
made Russia overthrow religion, “the 
opiate of the people’, and embrace athe- 
ism. Faith in a personal God and personal 
immortality would not be objectionable if 
it did not stand in the way of human 
striving for individual and social better- 
ment; but unfortunately it does, even for 
liberals. 

Two Unitarian theists expressed it very 
well in their objection to a public address 
in which the speaker said Unitarians were 
too self-satisfied and neglectful of their 
social responsibilities and lacked an ade- 
quate missionary spirit. The first, an ex- 
minister, defended the exelusiveness of 
Unitarians and said that our religion is 
“not for the masses” and that ‘Unitarians 
must be hand-picked”. The other, a gray- 
haired layman, as he sank down in his 
easy-chair, said: “Why shouldn’t we be 
self-satisfied? The assurance that all men 
will eventually be saved is to me a very 
satisfying thought.” 

And so it must be; but, to a humanist, 
the hope of salvation after death does not 
relieve us of the obligation to save suffer- 
ing humanity here and now. 

CLARENCE M. VICKLAND. 


FRESNO, CALIF. 
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The Humanism of William Ellery Channing 


An Address on Visitation Day at the Theological School of Harvard University 


ILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING was 

born on April 7, 1780, one hundred 
and fifty years ago. There are few per- 
sonalities in American history whose in- 
fluence has been so profound and per- 
manent, or whose teaching oas been re- 
iterated, often unconsciously, in so many 
communions and lands. 

In 1859, seventeen years after Chan- 
ning’s death, a distinguished German 
scholar, Baron yon Bunsen, who had been 
Prussian Minister at Rome, but had main- 
tained a lifelong interest in theology, pub- 
lished his monumental work entitled “God 
in History”, in which he examined the con- 
tributions made by various nations and 
successive centuries to rational religious 
faith; and having enumerated many 
great figures in many lands—Savonarola, 
Luther, Bossuet, Calvin, and others—pro- 
ceeded thus: ‘‘We pass on now to consider 
the Prophet of man’s religious conscious- 
ness to the United States—Channing.... 
In his view, the Christian fellowship is 
grounded on that filial relationship to God 
which is the root of the true brotherhood 
of men, and on a living and active faith 
manifesting its pure effects in love to the 
brethren, and a life of self-sacrifice for 
mankind. ... Channing is an antique 
hero, with a Christian heart. He is a man 
like a Hellene, a citizen like a Roman, a 
Christian like an Apostle. ... If such a 
man, whose whole life and conversation, 
in the sight of all his fellow-citizens, 
stand in absolute correspondence with the 
earnestness of his Christian language, and 
are without a spot, be not a prophet of 
God’s presence in humanity, I know of 
none such.” Re-enforced by such an esti- 
mate, it seems timely and appropriate, on 
this anniversary, to recall the teaching of 
this prophet of God in America, and to 
consider whether it offers any salutary 
counsel among the new problems of the 
present age. 

D4) 

The first impression which is likely to 
be made on the reader of Channing is that 
of an extraordinary appearance of mod- 
ernity. There are, of course, many aspects 
of his teaching which reflect the thought 
of his own time. It was a time when 
biblical science in its modern forms was 
hardly born, and Channing’s view of the 
Gospels and their Christology is subject 
to revision by modern scholarship. When, 
however, one penetrates through these 
details of biblical science to the spiritual 
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message which was his to deliver, it seems 
singularly unscathed by time, and appli- 
cable to present needs. If one were called 
on to-day to speak of war, or labor, or 
temperance, or education, or the relief of 
poverty, or the nature of a Universal 
Church, he could hardly do better in pre- 
paring himself than to read and digest the 
discourses of Channing on these subjects, 
and to apply their teaching—though per- 
haps in less stately and serene language— 
to the problems of the present age. 
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The special conditions of the present 
time lead me, however, to dwell upon a 
single theme, which may indicate the sig- 
nificance for modern life of this prophet 
of a century ago. It has happened of late 
that a wave of reactionary, or, as it would 
prefer to call itself, of advancing thought, 
has threatened to submerge the entire 
continent of traditional religion, and to 
sweep away the habits and motives asso- 
ciated with belief in God. Why concern 
oneself, it is now asked, with speculations 
about the mysteries of the universe, when 
the tangible world of human interests and 
needs lies straight before us, to be inter- 
preted and redeemed? Let us be no longer 
theists, but humanists. Let Science be our 
Messiah, and the service of man our reli- 
gion! Are not the demonstrable facts of 
human experience and the resources of 
“biosocial relationships” more substantial 
and verifiable than guesses about God and 
the mirage of mystical communion? Let 
the new wine be put into new bottles! 
Let work supplant worship, and faith in 
humanity make faith in God superfluous! 
“To do good”, said Thomas Paine, “is my 
religion”. And is it not, it is asked, a 
good religion, and indeed the religion 
which great numbers of excellent people 
actually practice, even when they nomi- 
nally concur in the confessions and tradi- 
tions of worship? 

It is sufficient to cite the teaching of the 
leading American exponent of this view, 
which he has expressed with admirable 
lucidity and eloquence: “Religion”, Pro- 
fessor Haydon affirms’, is “a shared quest 
of a good life”; “the hope of a good life 
in a good world”. It is “intelligent par- 
ticipation in the human quest for the good 
life in a shared world”. “All the religions 
of the world are adrift.” “The torch of 
science has fired the walls of heaven.” 


*A. Bustace Haydon, 
Ages”, 1929. 


“The Quest of the 


“After so many ages of ofher-world 
wanderings, the religions return to seek 
the good life on earth.” “In spite of all 
its lamentable failures, religion has main- 
tained as central the quest for the good 
life. For the first time in the history of 
man, there is available in the method of 
science an instrument capable of realizing 
the age-old dream.” It may be reasonably 
questioned whether the word Religion can 
be legitimately applied to this code of 
personal and social ethics, and the quest 
ot the ages for an object of adoration be 
lightly dismissed as an illusion. Yet it 
has become increasingly evident, to hu- 
manists and theists alike, that, as this 
author says, “the good life is the goal of 
religion”, and that ‘a living religion is a 
way of living’. It may be further ques- 
tioned whether the word humanism, which 
for centuries has represented the cul- 
ture of art and literature, the literae 
humaniores, should be expanded to hold 
the passion for personal integrity and 
social regeneration—the mores hwmaniores 
of the modern world. Yet here also it is 
evident that this enrichment of social 
service by social passion may reasonably 
justify hope. Humanism thus defined may, 
no doubt, easily sink into self-considering 
expediency, but at the best may rise to 
ethical idealism, inspired, as Mr. Lipp- 
mann says, by disinterestedness. However 
defiant, then, of literary ethics these reyo- 
lutionary definitions may seem, and in 
spite of withdrawal from the entire area 
hitherto occupied by religion and from 
the higher regions of literature and art 
which have seemed to other ages most 
humane, the new humanism represents a 
sincere and serious effort to rescue reli- 
gion from the apparent unreality of the 
dominant creeds, and to apply it, even 
under a new form, as an effective motive 
in modern life. 
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Nor does this doctrine lack an ancient 
lineage; for, instead of being, as some of 
its advocates are tempted to believe, a 
modern discovery, its history may be 
traced through various Religions of Hu- 
manity and Philosophies of the Unknow- 
able, until it reaches at last the teaching 
of Protagoras, of whom Plato, among his 
ironical compliments, said: ‘Such confi- 
dence have you in yourself that, although 
other Sophists conceal their profession, 
you proclaim in the face of Hellas that 
you are a Sophist, or teacher of virtue and 
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education, and are the first who demanded 
pay in return.’* “As to the Gods”, said this 
ancient teacher (as reported by Diogenes 
Laertius;), “I have no means of knowing 
either that they exist or that they do not 
exist. For many are the obstacles that 
impede knowledge, both the obscurity of 
the question and the shortness of human 
life.’ ‘“‘Man is the measure of all things; 
of things that are that they are, and of 
things that are not that they are not.”} 
It may be a chastening discovery for one 
who has fancied himself concerned with a 
daring innovation to observe that his doc- 
trine has a pedigree which reaches at least 
as far back as what Plato called the 
“Protagorean fable’,§ in the fifth century 
before Christ. 
wa 

It must be further recognized that such 
a revolution in definition might have been 
anticipated, and had indeed become in- 
evitable. he claims of the organized 
churches had become so artificial and 
medizyal, and their demands so involved 
in unverifiable traditions and external 
forms that the modern mind was easily 
driven either to rejection or restatement. 
If religion be restricted to mean the ac- 
ceptance of a supernatural invasion of 
natural law, a descending God and a 
vicarious sacrifice, or a sacramental sys- 
tem of sacerdotal authority, then it has 
become an impossible loyalty for the scien- 
tific habit of mind, and one may turn with 
a revival of confidence to the world of 
personal and social relationships, where, 
even though there be a loss of adoration, 
there is at least material enough for 
reverence and service. The churches haye 
in fact unconsciously contributed to this 
reaction with which they are now con- 
fronted. Having sown the seed of meta- 
physical dogmas and presumptuous claims 
they are reaping a harvest of disaffection 
and denial. Yet, on the other hand, what 
may seem to be an abandonment of reli- 
gion is in fact one more evidence of its 
indestructibility. Man is incorrigibly reli- 
gious, and if he be denied a natural out- 
let in theism, he will make for himself 
a religion out of what is left. It is better 
to have a religion of humanity than to 
haye no religion at all. A real religion, 
if it be but half of what has borne the 
name, is better than an unintelligible reli- 
gion imposed by ecclesiastical authority. 
It may be regarded as a fortunate inci- 
dent that when great numbers of thought- 
ful people have felt the dogmatic structure 
of the churches break under their feet, 
like a vessel that is foundering, they have 
been able to salvage enough of religion 
to get them to a solid shore. Humanism 
at least deals with life as -it is, without 
illusions or complications. As one advo- 
cate has said, “It faces life and grasps it.” 
The quest of the ages for an object of 
adoration may indeed be abandoned as a 
beautiful relic of mythology, transmitted 
from the childhood of the race, like the 


*Protagoras, 348 (Jowett's translation.) 


TDiog. Laert. IX. 51 (Loeb, Classical Li- 
brary). 

tSo also, Thewtetus, 152. 

§Thertetus, 164. 
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quest for a pot of gold at the rainbow’s 
end; yet there remains for those who 
must deny themselves the consolations of 
this quest the practice of the good life 
in a good world, or what has been called 
“the religion of all good men’’.* 

When an advocate of this religion of 
humanity turns back—if indeed he ever 
thinks of turning back so far—to the 
teachings of Channing, he may be quite 
surprised to observe with what definite- 
ness and dignity this faith of humanism 
seems to have been anticipated and re- 
enforced. The central emphasis of Chan- 
ning’s teaching was in his reiterated an- 
nouncement of the dignity of human 
nature. Here, even more than in his dissent 
from the doctrine of the deity of Christ, 
was his immediate issue with the Calvin- 
ism of his time. Over against the prevail- 
ing doctrine of human depravity and help- 
lessness, and the need of an intermediary 
sacrifice to placate the justice of God, 
Channing, in serene and lofty phrases, 
taught the inherent capacity of human 
nature for moral development and spiritual 
elevation. “I do’, he says, “and I must, 
reverence human nature. Neither the 
sneers of a worldly skepticism nor the 
groans of a gloomy theology disturb my 
faith in its godlike powers and tendencies. 
I know how it is despised, how it has been 
oppressed, how civil and religious estab- 
ments have for ages conspired to crush it. 
I know its history. I shut my eyes on none 
of its weaknesses and crimes. ... But in- 
jured, trampled on, and scorned as our 
nature is, I still turn to it with intense 
sympathy and strong hope.” 
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These sublime affirmations had their in- 
evitable result in a movement of humani- 
tarian enterprise and social reform which 
may be fairly described as the beginnings 
of scientific philanthropy in the United 
States. The protection of the insane under 
Dorothea Dix, the first principles of the 
science of charity under Joseph Tucker- 
man, and the care of the blind and feeble- 
minded initiated by Dr. Samuel G. Howe, 
combined to make a new era in social 
service; and all three of these reforms 
were directly associated with Channing. 
Miss Dix was a member of his household; 
Dr. Tuckerman was his daily companion; 
Dr. Howe was his devoted friend. The 
first fruit of Channing’s humanism was 
an efflorescence of humanitarianism. It 
was this aspect of Channing’s teaching 
which most disturbed some of the more 
intelligent defenders of the dominant 
Calvinism. What they observed—and 
with justified alarm—was the fact that 
to assume the dignity of human nature 
was to undermine the entire theory of sub- 
stitutional redemption. What would be- 
come of the cherished doctrine of the fall 
of man if it were, as Theodore Parker 
said, a fall upward? The sociology of 
Channing was even more dangerous than 
his Christology. On the other hand, ‘this 
is precisely the note in Channing which 
has been gladly heard by the anti-theo- 


*H. W. Garrod, “The Religion of All G 
Men”, 1906. Page 158 ff. raat 
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logical humanists. The same sense of 
emancipation from moral self-abasement 
and from theological subtleties now pro- 
motes a confident optimism concerning 
humanity and its future, and leads one 
advocate of a religion without God to an- 
nounce, with apparent justification, that 
“Channing was the first of the humanists.” 
It is a cheering reflection for those who 
would define religion as “the shared quest 
of the good life’ to find that the teacher 
whom Bunsen called the prophet of man’s 
religious consciousness taught the same 
confidence in human nature a century ago. 
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When, however, one listens more atten- 
tively to Channing, there is discovered in 
his teaching a deeper note than the hu- 
manists of the present time have been in- 
clined to hear. What was it, one proceeds 
to ask, that sustained in him the convic- 
tion that human nature, instead of being 
hopelessly corrupt, was potentially sound, 
and susceptible of spiritual education? 
What gave to human nature, in spite of its 
manifold faults and sins, this essential 
dignity to which one might reverently 
appeal? It was the more fundamental 
truth that behind and beneath the dis- 
interestedness and sacrifices of man lay 
the directing and restraining purposes of 
God, and that the moral victories of hu- 
manity were undergirded and fortified by 
the sense of spiritual affinity with an 
Eternal Purpose which repelled baseness 
and persuaded to excellence. This note of 
a sustaining theism is heard like a re- 
current motif throughout the discourses 
of Channing. “Whatever is excellent and 
venerable in human beings”, he says, “is 
of God, and in attaching ourselves to it 
we are preparing our hearts for its Author. 
Whoever sees and recognizes the moral 
dignity of impartial justice and disin- 
terested goodness in his fellow-creatures, 
has begun to pay homage to the attri- 
butes of God. ... Without God our ex- 
istence has no support, our life no aim, 
our improvements no permanence, our 
best labors no sure and enduring results, 
our spiritual weakness no power to lean 
upon, and our noblest aspirations and de- 
sires no pledge of being realized in a 
better state. Struggling virtue has no 
friend; suffering virtue no promise of 
victory. Take away God, and life becomes 
mean, and man poorer than the brute.” “I 
am accustomed”, Channing says again, 
“to speak of the greatness of human 
nature; but it is great only through its 
parentage; great, because descended from 
God, because connected with goodness and 
power from which it is to be enriched 
forever ; and nothing but the consciousness 
of this connection can give that hope of 
elevation through which alone the mind 
is to rise to true strength and liberty”. 

Here at last we reach the heart of 
Channing’s religion. His ground of con- 
fidence in the dignity of humanity was 
in his conviction that human life bad in 
it the marks of divinity, and reflected its 
parentage by its own capacity for holi- 
ness. His hope for human progress and 
human character rested on his sense of 
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the directing and restraining conscious- 
ness of God. He was indeed the first of 
the humanists, but he was the first of 
humanists because he was the most un- 
qualified of theists. His work as a re- 
former sprang from his faith as a _ be- 
liever. His social wisdom was the fruit 
of his religious vision. His philanthropic 
leadership was the corollary of his reli- 
gious life. Thus what seems in him to be 
a confirmation of the new humanism turns 
out to be its refutation, or, more ac- 
curately, its expansion. Instead of fortify- 
ing the view that man has no horizon of 
thought beyond the circle of science and 
sociology, Channing perceived that the en- 
tire sphere of human ideals and visions 
lies beyond the area of these concerns, as 
a great ocean environs a little island and 
summons the explorer to launch out into 
the deep. The issue thus presented turns 
out therefore to be, not between falsehood 
and truth, but between truth that is near 
and insular and the oceanic aspects of 
reflection and experience. The new human- 
ism proposes to maintain the spirit of re- 
ligion without taking the risks of reli- 
gion; to face the facts that are near and 
obvious, and ignore or deny the far-reach- 
ing intimations of spiritual affinity; to 
welcome the safety of the shore and 
escape the dangers of the deep. The differ- 
ence is not one of validity or reality, but 
of dimensions, of horizon, of vision. It is 
entirely practicable to make a working 
creed out of the exigencies and circum- 
stances of human life, and that is what 
great numbers of respectable penple would 
confess to be all the religion they can 
claim. It seems to them enough if they 
may govern their daily lives with justice 
and merey, and promote a good life in a 
good world. They lean on the strong 
words of the Apostle James—Pure reli- 
gion and undefiled . . . is to visit the 
fatherless and widows in their affliction, 
and to keep himself unspotted from the 
world.” It is an easy and safe rule of life, 
and may pride itself on escaping from 
illusions and resting on reality. There 
come, however, in almost every life, occa- 
sions and conditions when the call of the 
deep summons one from the safety of the 
shore. A life that has been satisfied with 
ethical self-culture and social adjustments 
finds itself one day swept into the larger 
area of duty or beauty, of tragedy or joy; 
and the satisfaction once felt in the region 
of the obvious and prudential shrivels into 
insignificance before the summons to a 
larger life. The heart and the flesh cry 
out for a living God, to give one a place, 
even if it be the humblest place, in a uni- 
versal plan. 
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A brilliant writer has recently described 
what he calls “high religion”, though he 
applies that title to a habit of mind which, 
with - all its practical advantages, seems 
to lack precisely the quality of height. 
The really “high” religion is theism. It 
has been sadly complicated by the theo- 
logians, and perverted by the sentimen- 
talists. It has seemed necessary to but- 
tress faith in God by multiplying objects 


= of yeneration—the Virgin Mary or the 
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‘Saints; but theism in its purity demands 


no contributory verification. It is the 
sublime summary of reflection and expe- 
rience. It does not commend itself to the 
timid or the careless or the self-confident. 
It is the faith of the brave, the daring, 
and the self-effacing. It is the response to 
the up-reaching of the intellect and the 
hunger of the soul. It is the ascent of life 
from the ordinary level of experience to 
the higher level of the reason, the emo- 
tions, and the will. It is what the Quaker 
astronomer, Professor Hddington, has 
called “the inner response of the spirit, 
the Inner Light proceeding from a greater 
power than our own”. 

It has been not infrequently assumed 


te 
To Our Free Church 


ROY B. WINTERSTEDN 


O thou my Church, how great thy past, 
What noble names thy roll adorn! 
With love for man, and faith in truth, 
And mighty purpose wast thou born! 


Within thine open fellowship, 

Oft pioneers have found a place 
Where, true to self, in mutual trust, 
Their best they gave unto the race. 


So hopes ran high that thou should’st be 

A means to make the whole world one, 

When knowledge hand in hand with love 

Throughout the earth their course 
would run 


And now may naught arrest thy way, 
May naught delay thy quick’ning power ; 
May darkness not be in thy midst 

At what should be thy sunrise hour! 


O Church of mine, thou must go on! 

Fulfill thy destiny sublime, 

Thy prophets strengthened by the faith 

That God through them redeems the 
time ! 


Eternal Spirit, fill our minds! 

Our hearts await thy kindling flame. 
Renew our vision of our task— 

To speak and work as in Thy name. 


be 


that belief in God is promoted by pessi- 
mism concerning man. The vicissitudes and 
calamities of life, it is said, drive one 
for refuge to theism. This, which is the 
familiar confession of discouraged lives, 
has become of late the keynote of a new 
teaching, which describes itself as “the 
theology of crisis’, but which is in effect 
a resurgence of neo-Calvinism. “It is de- 
spair”’, Barth announces, “which turns one 
to God”. The sense of disillusion and 
helplessness, which was inevitable in 
Germany after the war, has seemed to de- 
mand a predestinating God as its last 
refuge from despair. Yet nothing could be 
in fact either more futile, or more remote 
from rational theism, than this retreat of 
the reason. Belief in God would be a 
feeble support if it were derived from 
distrust of man. Theism is, on the con- 
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trary, a challenge to the reason, a venture 
of the spirit, the supreme conclusion 
which justifies humanism itself. It is not 
a refuge, but a goal; not a cautious re- 
treat, but a daring advance; not for the 
timorous or thoughtless, but for the spirit- 
ually-minded and discerning; an answer 
to the quest of the ages which will not 
permit itself to be abandoned or denied. 
The humanist stands on the shore and 
contemplates with complacency the ship- 
wreck of the ancient theologies; the theist 
takes the risks of a great adventure, and 
faces even the storms of thought for the 
sake of spiritual exploration and discovery. 
The humanist interprets life as it is; the 
theist interprets it as it might be. The one 
is a static faith; the other is a dynamic 
faith; one encourages spiritual inertia; 
the other demands spiritual courage. One 
reason why a pure and spiritual theism 
has not been a popular faith is that it is 
high religion. It asks no external support 
of State or Church or ritual or creed. It 
is, therefore, no easy faith. It meets the 
mind on its way up. Yet in nothing less 
can the higher aspirations of human life 
become interpretable. ‘‘My soul’, said the 
psalmist, “thirsteth for the living God!” 
So long as one’s soul is not thirsty it can 
live without God, but in nothing less than 
the living God is the thirst of the soul to 
be satisfied. 

Across the chasm of the years this high 
religion, of which Channing was an early 
but a timeless prophet, speaks its mes- 
sage—or, rather, offers its challenge—to 
the eager mind of to-day, as it pursues 
once more the quest of the ages. Let us 
conclude our discussion in his words. “A 
religious character”, Channing says, ‘is 
an acquisition, and implies a change; a 
change which requires labor and prayer. 

. The Christian is a new man. Once 
the dictates of conscience might have 
been heard; now they are obeyed... . 
Once his passions were his lords; now he 
bows to the authority, and waits to hear 
the will, of God. ... Once he was ready to 
repine and despond when his wishes and 
labors were crossed; now he sees a provi- 
dence in life’s vicissitudes, the discipline 
of a father in his sufferings. ... There are 
other aids of virtue besides religion— 
the approbation and rebukes of conscience, 
the esteem and honor of fellow-beings, the 
present recompenses of uprightness and 
charity. But that watchful discipline over 
the inmost thoughts and motives, that 
aspiration after disinterestedness and in- 
ward purity, that scorn of suffering in 
the way of well-doing ... come not from 
ourselves. They demand continual. fresh 
supplies of Divine Inspiration. . An 
Infinite Motive is needed to quicken us in 
this never-ending war with selfishness and 
the world.” 


In teaching children the morality of 
commands rather than the morality of 


ideals, we inoculate them with the poison- 
ous idea that the moral sense derives its 
ultimate sanction from the power of an 
Almighty God. 

—William Pepperell Montague. 
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The Puritan Came Out of a Cruel Age 


H. H. Saunderson’s new book sets him right 


JESSIE #. 


HAT America owes her liberal forms 

of modern religious faith to the Puri- 
tans is demonstrated by Dr. Henry Hallam 
Saunderson in his new book, “Modern 
Religion from Puritan Origins”, just pub- 
lished by the Beacon Press. Dr. Saunder- 
son was one of the earliest to see the im- 
portance of an adequate recognition of 
the Massachusetts Tercentenary. For about 
five years he has been making an ex- 
haustive study of the Puritans and their 
precursors, and of their effect on later 
American history—a study which has 
been made with the Tercentenary in mind. 

“It is surprising to find that liberal 
religion has come of anything which, to 
outward appearance, was illiberal”’, Dr. 
Saunderson writes in his preface, ‘or that 
we owe the essentials of our modern 
liberties to what seems to be a sharply 
restrictive manner of life; or that the 
enormous emphasis on the worth of man, 
so easily visible in progressive religion 
to-day, should be derived from a theology 
which emphasized the idea of God as an 
absolute sovereign; or that from an auto- 
eratic form of religion should grow a 
democratic form of political government”. 
Later, he declares: “All that has to do 
with the progress of our forefathers, 
through nearly two thousand years, as 
they have moyed toward a larger freedom 
and a higher faith for humanity, is re- 
lated to the evolution of the idea potent 
in Puritanism, And this potent idea has 
produced the most vital principles of our 
modern progressive life.” 

In painting in the background of the 
scene in which the Puritans were domi- 
nant figures, Dr. Saunderson has placed 
the earliest manifestations of the move- 
ment for religious independency many 
centuries before the Puritanism of Queen 
Elizabeth’s day. He goes back to the early 
years of the Christian era, and to the 
historic Arian-Athanasian controversy out- 
wardly settled at the Council of Nica. 
The men who continued to hold the views 
of Arius became nonconformists in the 
face of an autocratic church which de- 
manded conformity, he says. From that 
time on, nonconformity spread, as men of 
the Arian faith followed the trade routes 
to the west and north. 

Dr. Saunderson points out plainly the 
succession of nonconformists in an un- 
broken sequence, from the beginning down 
to the Puritans. Early in the Christian 
Era and into the Middle Ages, the Cathari 
took the attitude of progress and non- 
conformity as against the Church of Rome. 
“Cathari”’, from the old Greek “‘Katharos”, 
meaning clean, was easily translated into 
“Puritan” at a later date, he writes, in 
explaining the meaning of the name taken 
by the Puritans. 

Like other students of the Puritans, Dr. 
Saunderson has found this to be one of 
the most misrepresented of the great move- 
ments in history. The Puritan came out 
of a cruel age. He was not devising harsh 
laws and degrading punishments, but was 
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improving upon those he had known and 
was contending for high ideals in the life 
which he established in America. His 
name, understood by the average person 
as representing a self-righteous attitude 
and a claim of personal purity, on the 
contrary indicated his desire to purify 
the social and religious life of his times. 
His concern, far from being centered only 
upon the other world, was to improve the 
conditions of individual and community 
life. Nor was this true alone of his settle- 
ments in America. The Puritanism of Eng- 
land, Dr. Saunderson declares, was an 
assertion of the ancient principle of non- 
conformity in religion. 

“It was a declaration of the capacity of 
plain men to enter into vital relationships 
with God’, he explains. “It exalted hu- 
manity, not in any arrogant self-assertive- 
ness, but because it linked man’s lowly 
life with the spiritual life of the universe. 
In an era when the autocratic religion of 
Rome, dominating western Europe, placed 
a low value on human life, a democratic 
principle manifested itself in Puritanism, 
declaring that God’s life in man is dy- 
namic. This faith in man, which was char- 
acteristic of Puritanism, had vast religious 
and political consequences.” 

In the twenty chapters which make up 
his book, Dr. Saunderson dwells on the 
spirit of medieval times before the Refor- 
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mation and points out the contribution to 
spiritual freedom made by such men as 
John Wyclif and John Huss who, he says, 
linked the Cathari of earlier times with 
the later Puritans. He points out the con- 
tribution to liberalism of heretics and 
martyrs like Michael Servetus, Martin 
Luther, and Francis David. A chapter is 
devoted to the “Puritan Pattern of life” 
and another to the fellowship of the 
Puritan churches in America in their be- 
ginnings three centuries ago. 

“At no time in all its history did New 
England Puritanism submit to an au- 
thoritative creed’, he says, “and never 
did it recognize any creed-making body 
above the local church. Indeed, it never 
created any religious authority which 
could impose its will on the churches. The 
Puritans of New England believed very 
heartily in the Bible; but at no time did 
they establish the principle of literalism. 
Never did the Puritans surrender their 
essential spiritual freedom and admit the 
right of the spirit of literalism to dictate 
an interpretation of the Bible.” 

One must read Dr. Saunderson’s book 
for oneself to appreciate what a vast 
amount of information he has accumulated 
in connection with the rise of liberal reli- 
gion. Only a thorough and painstaking 
student could discover and assemble so 
much authoritative evidence that the 
Puritans were lineal descendants of the 
earliest liberals in history, and that mod- 
ern liberalism can be traced directly back 
to the Puritanism of three hundred years 
ago. 


Sundays in Some New York Churches 


N opportunity to visit some of the 
churches in New York leads me to 
send to THE REGISTER some notes on these 
visits. The first visit I shall describe is 
one to the West Side Church, whose pulpit 
has been vacant over a year. This is a try- 
ing experience to any church, but the 
West Siders are a loyal group and they 
have held together well. The welcome 
given a visiting clergyman was warm and 
intelligent. The visitor was carefully 
coached in the service by a trustee and 
so it went off smoothly. A talented organist 
and a pleasing soloist gave a sense of 
beauty to a rather simple service. One 
missed, perhaps, a sense of togetherness 
which comes from a responsive or unison 
service, but such services are hard to find, 
at least in a form acceptable te liberals. 
On the Sunday I was there the West Side 
Church gave a unanimous call to Rey. 
Lon R. Call of Louisville to become the 
new pastor, and he has since accepted the 
call and has entered upon his work with 
enthusiasm, and with the cordial good 
wishes of the fellowship. Situated, as it is, 
near Columbia University, West Side has 
an opportunity to influence the great stu- 
dent population in that region. Teachers 
College, Barnard, Union Seminary, and 
the new Jewish Seminary, to say nothing 
of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, 
are all near at hand. Before long Dr. 
Harry Emerson Fosdick will be in his 
new Riverside Church, also not far away. 


So West Side will have good neighbors 
and a challenging situation. 

On the other side of the city in the 
midst of a tremendous population of the 
more pretentious apartment house type 
All Souls Church is carrying on well. The 
typical New Yorker no longer lives in a 
separate house, but in the multiple dwell- 
ings which are among the wonders of the 
world. All Souls has been delayed in its 
building project by some complication in 
the selling of its old building on Fourth 
Avenue, but has found a pleasant tem- 
porary home in the McDowell Club on 
East 73d Street where its Sunday sery- 
ices are held. The accommodations here 
are homelike and cheerful and one can 
almost imagine himself in a church. The 
warm welcome given a visiting minister 
by the staff of the church, the cordial eo- 
operation of organist and choir, the wor- 
shipful attitude of the congregation, all 
combined in an impression of value. The 
day I was there the church was full. The 
congregation were expecting Dr. Minot 
Simons, who had been away with Mrs. 
Simons seeking health for her. Both are 
better at this writing. The church school 
which meets at the time of the morning 
service under the leadership of Miss D. 
Louise Henderson, has adequate accommo- 
dations, but I was unable to see it in 
operation. 

Another Sunday, by invitation of the 
leader, I attended the service of the First 
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-Humanist Society and was glad to see my 


friend, Charles Francis Potter, in action. 
The Society meets in Chalif Hall, a beauti- 
ful room on West 57th Street near Car- 
negie Hall and in the same block with 
Calvary Baptist Church, once the arena of 
Dr, John Roach Straton. The day I was 
there the hall which seats three hundred 
was full. Perhaps not many readers of THE 
REGISTER have attended a humanist serv- 
ice, so I shall describe it. The proceedings 
opened with a piano solo from a sonata 
by Beethoven by the pianist, Harry Mayer, 
who explained the imagery of the selection 
before he played it. Then Mr. Potter read 
two poems, one on Spring by John Finley, 
Jr., and another from Walt Whitman. 
Then came announcements which showed 
a commendable number of activities and 
included an announcement of Mr. Potter’s 
forthcoming book on humanism. April 13 
was Thomas Jefferson and _ Religious 
Liberty Day so Mr. Potter’s address was 
on “Liberty and Religion”. Mr. Potter 
speaks easily and freely without visible 
notes, and his address was not long. It 
is perhaps not an adverse criticism to say 
that there was nothing in the address 
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which might not have been equally well 
uttered in any liberal pulpit. Directly fol- 
lowing the address came the offertory, 
during which the pianist played a waltz 
by Chopin. Instead of a benediction, a 
soloist, John Hutchins, sang McGill’s 
“Duna”. If one might criticize this service, 
it would be for the fact that the element 
of worship as ordinarily understood was 
lacking and there was no opportunity for 
the congregation to use their voices in 
song or response. ; 

After the service, 250 people adjourned 
across the street to the second humanist 
breakfast at the Great Northern Hotel. 
There was considerable speaking after 
the breakfast in the form of testimony 
from members of the society. Harry Elmer 
Barnes was present and urged the religious 
humanists to beware of confusing their 
movement with literary humanism, to 
avoid, the mistake of not making their 
movement really religious, on the one 
hand, or of thinking that there is no need 
of religion, on the other. Mr. Potter seems 
to be held in high regard by the members 
of his congregation. E. F. 


An Open Letter to the “4A” 


(The American Association for the Advancement of Atheism) 
IVAL McPEAK 


HE members of your organization take 

upon themselves a noble epithet, one 
that has been applied to Christians, Jews, 
Roman Catholics, Protestants, pagans, and 
Oriental religionists—to any who differed 
from the interpretation of the great reali- 
ties of life held by the group employing 
the epithet. i 

Assuming, however, that your name was 
definitive, and hoping that I might find a 
clear and uncompromising statement of 
philosophic atheism, I approached your 
annual reports with keen interest. Two 
things in them must be reassuring to the 
unadventurous mind. On page two are 
the “five fundamentals of atheism”. We 
have the “five points” of fundamentalism, 
the “five points” of Universalism, the un- 
vfficial “five points” of Unitarianism, and 
now—the “five points” of atheism. That 
gesture makes you “regular” right off. 
Then, on the last page, appears an appeal 
for funds. That makes the whole world of 
“causes” kin. 

On another page, I found this deter- 
minative utterance: “We now know, as 
well as we know anything, that there is 
no God. . . . There is no excuse for call- 
ing oneself a Modernist, Unitarian, Ra- 
tionalist, Freethinker, or Agnostic. Atheist 
is the honest and honorable title.” Also I 
read: “Evolution is Atheism. Atheism is 
true.” “We sneer and jeer at religion and 
shall continue doing so until it is laughed 
out of existence.” “Religion was born of 
fear, reared by fraud, and is kept alive 
by lies.” “Religion deserves no more re- 
spect than a pile of garbage. It must be 
destroyed.” b 

Such unabashed dogmatism and sensa- 
tionalism can be matched cnly by the 
militant fundamentalists and Jilly Sun- 


day. It is not “honest” or “honorable” to 
be a Freethinker! Presumably, all the 
thinking needed has been done by the 
“4A” so that it only remains to enroll 
our brains under its banner, assured that 
we know there is no God. We may specu- 
late possibly in other fields of inquiry, 
but here speculation is closed. 

Now, what are the “five fundamentals’? 
First—“Materialism, the doctrine that 
matter, with its inherent property, force, 
constitutes the reality of the universe”. 
Somehow, out of the workings of this 
“foree’, there have come love, rationality, 
beauty, righteousness. Most of us_ be- 
nighted Unitarians have presumed to call 
this ‘“foree’ God. I give it up, for I am 
no theologian. But I ean’t conceal my 
disappointment over this temporizing with 
simon-pure philosophic atheism right in 
the first “fundamental”. Atheism, to my 
feeble understanding, means the accept- 
ance only of the universe and its processes, 
with no assumption whatever as to any 
“foree”’, either inherent or external, and 
with a denial of the reasonableness of 
uny such assumption. This viewpoint, 
minus the dogmatie denial, is in fact 
preached by several Unitarian ministers in 
good standing. 

Fundamental two, which was “Sensa- 
tionalism’” in 1928, blossoms out a year 
later as “Empiricism—the doctrine that all 
ideas come from experience, and that 
therefore, man can form no conception 
of God.” An adequate conception—quite 
right. But the simple fact of the matter 
is that man does form conceptions of God 
out of his experience, in a way not un- 
like that in which the modern physicist 
arrives at his conceptions of the atom. 
Moreover, to set a limit beyond which 
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the mind of man cannot go is as unworthy 
@ doctrine as original sin, and as un- 
founded. 

The third article of faith declares that 
“organisms are not designed, but have 
evolved, mechanically, through natural 
selection”. Hasn’t the “4A” heard of the 
definite trend of modern biologists away 
from natural selection and toward muta- 
tions? And, with all the biologist’s hesita- 
tion at affirming anything final about the 
nature of the evolutionary process, natural 
selection to the atheists is a “funda- 
mental’! 

Fourth, it is asserted that the existence 
of evil “renders irrational the belief in a 
beneficent omnipotent being who cares for 
man’’,. Unitarians who reject this and 
other traditional conceptions of God 
cevertheless hold ideas of ultimate reality 
which they believe accord with the facts 
of experience and the findings of modern 
science. The fifth point is ‘“Hedonism— 
the doctrine that happiness here and now 
should be the motive of conduct”. Happi- 
ness, largely enough conceived, is indeed 
a sound motive of right conduct. But, con- 
sidered as a philosophical statement, this 
has been too much the subject of contro- 
versy among free-minded philosophers to 
be included as a “fundamental” in a creed 
for general acceptance. For, after all, 
yours is a creed-bound organization. And 
it is as ill-starred to base a creed on 
nineteenth-century science and philosophy 
as on thirteenth-century astronomy and 
theology. 

Many honest, intelligent, well-trained 
minds of to-day, seeking an explanation 
to the riddle of life, come to a theistic 
solution ; others come to humanism, agnos- 
ticism, or atheism. Who, in the face of our 
incomplete knowledge, may presume to say 
which of these is right, to put this “right” 
into “five points” and to assert that here 
lies the only “honest”? and “honorable” 
course? By what irrefutable logic is a 
free-thinking theist less “honorable” than 
an atheist? A university needs no creed, 
neither does any other organization de- 
signed for the liberation of the human 
spirit. 

To free mankind from unworthy, de- 
grading and effort-paralyzing conceptions 
of deity and from the tyranny of authori- 
tarian religions is indeed an honorable 
work, and a certain uncompromising forth- 
rightness in this task is not to be con- 
demned. Unitarians have been doing this 
for more than a hundred years. Because 
I believe this to be your fundamental 
purpose, I persist, in spite of your super- 
ficial reasonings and your dogmatism and 
your sensationalism, in believing that you 
do a vast amount of good among people 
who enjoy being liberated by such rough- 
and-ready methods, I persist, too, in hoping 
quite sincerely that you will some day 
abandon your theological fundamentalism 
and join with the free universities and 
the free churches in the constructive task 
of arming men and women with knowl- 
edge and inciting them to think out their 
life philosophy, to achieve convictions 
without becoming dogmatic, to become ani- 
mated with faith, ideals, vision. To this 
foursquare job we Unitarians invite your 
co-operation ! 
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Two Disturbed Colleagues - 


WO of our editorial friends are perplexed and 

unhappy over the simple statement of the Trus- 
tees of THE REGISTER on the present vital condition, 
of the Unitarian Fellowship and the principles to 
which we are devoted. These neighbors cannot 
understand this “new’ experiment in the history 
of religion”, which gladly admits to our brother- 
hood all those, “regardless of race or creed”, who 
are “seekers of righteousness and religious experi- 
ence’. It seems to the amazed critics that if we 
ure going to be a church, we must have definite 
beliefs and dogmas. That is the way of the orthodox 
mind. Always a creed must test a soul. 

We never have had, and we never shall have, so 
long as we continue a liberal fellowship, any creedal 
basis. Not once in our history have we been bound. 
Informal (not official) acceptance of broad reli- 
gious generalities, like the so-called “Five Points’, 


has been a fact in times past, but to-day there is | 


less sentiment for any doctrinal consensus than in 
any time of our history. We live and labor by 
principles. 

There is nothing so easy for one to understand 
as the foundation principle of our fellowship. It is 
summed up in two words: Religious liberty. When 
we say them, we mean them. Both words must be 
taken together invariably. We are devoted to the 
nurture of religion in the spirit of liberty. The rea- 
son we are not always understood by other Chris- 
tians is obvious. They do not highly regard liberty. 
They make doctrines the first requirement. Many 
of the denominations never mention liberty in the 
sense in which we use the term. 

In the comments of our friendly colleagues in 
church journalism, the editors of The Congrega- 
tionalist and The Christian Leader, we find that 
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on this matter of liberty, as on other questions, 
they think much alike. They have been as one mind 
in attacking the historic Unitarian position. They 
feel very strongly about our “error”. We can under- 
stand the position of The Congregationalist, be- 
cause that journal represents what their conserya- 
tive people call “orthodox” Congregationalism ; but 
The Leader is in a different setting. The Universa- 
lists are committed to freedom as much as we are, 
and a majority of Universalist ministers are done 
with strict adherence to the old “Five Points” of 
Universalism. It should be said that among the 
Congregationalists there is now a strong and de- 
termined movement out of orthodoxy, as illustrated 
by the humanistic pronouncements of leading 
younger ministers which are approved in council. 
Among Universalists the same theological develop- 
ment has been going on so rapidly as to give the 
good editor of The Leader much concern. He knows 
what is coming. 

We assure our esteemed and disturbed associates 
by this printed means, as we do frequently in the 
pleasant conversations of our Church Press Club, 
that if they will leave off all apprehensions about 
their dogmas, and commit themselves first and 
unreservedly, with spiritual abandon and joy, to 
the perfect law of liberty, the cardinal, principle 
of Christianity, they will prosper pure religion, 
which languishes to-day for lack of this very faith 
in the prerequisite of spiritual power and progress. 
Out of soul liberty will come inquiry, and out of 
inquiry good doctrine. This also is the way to 
union and fellowship, in which we believe and 
for which we long. 


How to Protest 


HE Christian Science Board of Directors have 

issued a statement which we commend, because 
it takes account of the error some members of the 
Church committed in their boycotting censorship 
of the Dakin biography of Mrs. Mary Baker Eddy, 
and because it states the true position to be taken 
when a protest against anything unfavorable to 
Christian Science is justified. The directors quote 
Mrs. Eddy, “A lie left to itself is not so soon de- 
stroyed as it is with the help of truth-telling.” 
That text is expounded in part as follows: 


It is highly important, however [says the Board], that the 
right of protest should be exercised with the most scrupulous 
regard for both propriety and wisdom. In the exercise of a 
right we must not commit a wrong. Our statements should be 
considerate and not exaggerated; they should be persuasive 
but not threatening. An author and a publisher may have 
shown a lack of feeling, or even positive injustice, but as 
Christian Scientists we must observe the ethics of our reli- 
gion in all relations and in every situation. We quote again 
from our Leader’s writings (Retrospection and Introspection, 
p. 79): “Meekness and temperance are the jewels of Love, 
set in wisdom. Restrain untempered zeal.” 


That is good doctrine for Unitarians, also. Our 
temper has never been threatening, but often we 
have been indifferent. When we are misrepresented 
and spoken evil of, it is not right to be silent. 
Untrutl generally does harm. The only force we 
need to exercise is that of temperate denial and 
reasoned affirmation. Tell the world, and the world 
will hear with respect and fairness. 


_—— a a 
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Escape from Immortality? 


E HAVE FOUND a good specimen of preach- 

ing, by Maude Royden, in one of these com- 
posite volumes so much in fashion, on “If I Had 
Only One Sermon to Preach”. This particular book 
is composed of discourses on Immortality by well- 
known ministers. Miss Royden says with her ori- 
ginal insight that “to some of us at all times, and 
to all of us perhaps sometimes, the promise of im- 
mortality is not so much a hope as a fear’’. She 
quotes a friend of hers who asked, “Why do you 
preachers never preach to those of us who fear 
immortality? The mere thought of going on and 
on forever is not comforting to everyone; it is 
even horrifying. It is not that we do not. believe 
in immortality and want to; it is that we more than 
half believe in it, and wish we did not.” Continues 
the preacher: 

“Such people are not necessarily melancholy 
people, nor necessarily materialistic, but they want 
‘to be dead for ever and ever’. They have had 
enough. It seemed to him, said my friend, that 
Rodin has some such idea as this when he created 
that great statue called ‘The Thinker’. Many of 
you no doubt have seen it. It is the colossal figure 
of a man, sitting with head bent and eyes looking 
out into space; the brow is wrinkled with intense 
thought, the face tense with concentration. At 
what is he looking? Of what is he thinking? ‘I will 
tell you what I think he is looking at’, said my 
friend. ‘He is looking down the ages, age after age, 
world after world, state after state, and still he 
sees forever advancing down the corridors of time, 
himself. his own personality, his difficult, trouble- 
some, discordant self. And he says to himself (as 
I sometimes say to myself), “Shall I never escape? 
Must I go on for ever and ever?”’ ” 

How many of our readers feel this way? 


An Editor’s Poise 


NE reads a tribute to a man who has filled 
a hard post with distinction and wonders 
about that man’s religion. We note the passing of 
Joseph F. Tebeau, assistant to the managing editor 
of The Times, New York. In both news and edi- 
torial columns of that paper there is warm and 
tender tribute. As his qualities unfold, we quicken, 
and wish to be like this editor, whose daily round 
was exacting on nerves and temper. It is stated 
he was a Catholic, and his funeral was held in 
his parish church. That is an intimation. What is 
it that makes this mother of all the Christian 
churches a power over the faculties of a person, 
bringing him not so much into submission as into 
decorous order and peaceful conduct? One can give 
but a partial answer, but faith is the basic word, 
faith in the everlasing yea of human life and the 
power within that life. 
Mr. Tebeau passed suddenly, even as his daily 
routine was a swift succession of important deci- 
sions upon an infinite variety of details—difficult 
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problems among many coworkers which only a 
daily journalist can understand. To do his job 
he had. to have a stabilizer; we believe he got it 
from his Church. A colleague who was with him in 
his working hours says editorially: “Everybody 
knew that he could be absolutely depended upon 
in every emergency, and would bring a wise and ex- 
perienced judgment to bear upon each question laid 
before him. He was never shaken from his perfect 
poise, was never flurried or excited, and made 
instant decisions, as the need arose, with a calm 
spirit and a certainty of doing justice to every 
matter and every person concerned. He will be the 
more mourned as the passing days remind those 
who worked with him of their need of such a stanch 
and capable friend to whom to turn in every time 
of stress or doubt.” Religion and the Church are 
in the world fundamentally for nurturing these 
holy attributes. 


Disappointing, Not Hopeless 


N AMERICAN correspondent of The Manches- 
ter Guardian has been distilling the truth of 
the prohibition situation in this country for the 
benefit of his readers. He says that there is no 
one “truth” about prohibition. “There is one set 
of facts which is true for the seacoast cities and 
another for the midland. The rich (who are the 
group mostly seen, it might be observed, by visiting 
English lecturers) live one way, and the middle 
class another. The farms have an attitude. quite 
different from that of the industrial workers in 
the factories. The young have a different attitude 
from their elders, and the youth of to-day is not 
that of four of five years ago.” 

The writer gives it as his studied opinion that 
drinking has decreased: “From an authoritative 
source I have obtained information which is prob- 
ably as reliable as it is possible to get, and cer- 
tainly much more solid than the views of profes- 
sional wets and drys. Good liquor is so expensive 
that it cannot be bought by anyone whose annual 
income is much less than £800 a year. Viewing the 
country as a whole, it is probable that Prohibition 
is now seventy-five or eighty per cent effective, and 
by spending a few million additional dollars each 
year it can probably be made eighty-five or ninety 
per cent effective. This is as far as the authorities 
hope to go in this generation.” 

How those figures are arrived at we do not know. 
They seem high. But the writer is at pains to state 
the bald truth about bootlegging, smuggling, con- 
tempt for the law, immorality, and other attendant 
evils, with the conclusion that while all generali- 
zations are wrong, the effects of prohibition have 
been “gravely disappointing’. He insists that it. 
should by no means be “dismissed as a flat and 
hopeless failure”. Another generation that knows 
even these conditions about alcohol will bring us 
nearer to the good end. 
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3 The Literary Outlook 


The New Laureate 


Robert Bridges, British poet laureate, slipped out of life as quietly 
as he had lived, his passing making scarcely so much as a ripple upon 
the surface of contemporary thought. His vanishing from this bank and 
shoal of time raises the interesting question, Who will be his successor 
in his ancient and picturesque office? Will the Labor Government now 
in power take occasion to let it drop into desuetude, or appoint a new 
laureate? If the latter, who, among living English verse-makers, will 
be chosen? Already, various suggestions have been offered, the most in- 
teresting being that of John Masefield for the vacant post. Certainly no 
appointment, in many ways, could be more fitting. Mr. MacDonald and 
his associates would be consistently following their democratic prin- 
ciples should they select Mr. Masefield, who is not only a great poet, but 
whose rise to prominence from beginnings of the humblest is one of the 


most dramatic careers in the entire range of literary biography. 


Quest of the Ages 
GEORGE R. DODSON 


By A. Bustace 
New York: Harper and Bros. 


THE QUEST OF THE AGES, 
Haydon, 


A brilliant, important, but in part mis- 
leading book. The author is a scholar, pro- 
fessor of Comparative Religion in the 
University of Chicago, and a_ gifted 
writer. Many of his pages are beautiful. 
He writes with a vivid imaginaton and 
with deep sympathy for toiling, climbing 
humanity and its age-long quest for a 
good life. There are many noble thoughts 
and admirable sentiments expressed with 
the witchery of beguiling, speech. The 
book is so good that it is a pity that it is 
not better. The present reviewer is willing 
to criticize it only because it seems to 
bring confusion when we need clearness. 
To begin with, his definition of religion is 
private, arbitrary, and unhelpful, and it 
gets him at once into serious difficulties. 
“Religion”, he says, “is a shared quest of 
the good life”. In putting forth this state- 
ment, he faces the logical difficulty that 
besets the hedonist; for when the latter 
says that pleasure is the end of life and 
is the good, he is henceforth unable to 
speak of good and bad pleasures, for that 
would be the same as speaking of good 
and bad good. If pleasure is the criterion 
of goodness, there can be no bad or in- 
jurious pleasures. So, if religion is a 
shared quest of the good life, then wher- 
ever this quest is, we have religion. We 
cannot speak of a religious or an irreli- 
gious quest, for the quest is religion. 

One wonders why the author continues 
to use the term “religion” when he has 
given up practically all that men have 
ever meant by the term. Life is a quest 
for values, but religion is a concern for 
their fate. Indeed, Professor Haydon ad- 
mits that this is practically the universal 
meaning of religion. Thus, he writes: “If 
a thousand definitions of God were as- 
sembled from all religions and from all 
the centuries, one thought would thread 
them all—man’s trust that the universe 
in its deepest meaning is on the side of 
human ideals. They represent man’s brave 
faith that his hope of life’s fulfillment 
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will not at the last be denied.” Again: 
“The great religions were all of them ab- 
solutely certain that the good life was 
grounded and guaranteed in the ultimate 
nature of the universe.” This frank state- 
ment is decisive. It should have given him 
his definition of religion. There are many 
definitions of religion, a fact which the 
cynics do not allow us to forget. But Dr. 
Haydon explicitly admits that all of them 
have one thing in common, namely, trust 
that the universe in its deepest meaning 
is on the side of human ideals. But this 
is the modern way of stating theistic (not 
deistic) faith. An unconscious, mechani- 
cal, impersonal universe would not, and 
could not, care anything about ideals. 
Nothing is on the side of ideals which is 
too low in the scale of being to appreciate 
ideals. 

The sentences quoted are not isolated 
expressions torn from their context. The 
author is too competent and candid a 
scholar not to recognize that “the great 
religions were all of them absolutely cer- 
tain that the good life was grounded and 
guaranteed in the ultimate nature of the 
universe”. They have thus made man feel 
at home in the universe, built up his spir- 
itual morale, and helped him to fight the 
good fight. This is the religion that is be- 
hind all the religions of the world; the 
assurance (to use Paulsen’s phrase) “that 
the true nature of reality reveals itself 
in that which I love and reverence as the 
highest and the best; it is the certainty 
that the good and perfect, towards which 
the deepest yearning of my will is di- 
rected, forms the origin and the goal of 
all things”. For the author this faith, 
which is almost universally held and 
which actually constitutes the differentia 
of the historical religions, is a great mis- 
take. Man is growing in rationality and 
goodness, but not because a divine spirit 
is incarnating itself more and more in 
humanity. Indeed, man, who is beginning 
to direct the process of evolution, is him- 
self an inexplicable appearance on the 
planet. Yet this statement is not wholly 
fair; for here and there, as on pages 48 
to 50, are sentences which suggest a better 
philosophy. The author speaks of man as 
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“an earth child, a growing point in the 
world’s life.... As the sun belongs, in 
a natural sense, to the infinite universe of 
stars, and our earth to the sun, so in a 
much more meaningful way man belongs 
to the earth. He is not a fortuitous visitor, 
he is an integral part of the life history 
of the planet. ... Spiritual values... 
are aS much a part of the evolutionary 
process as the physical structure of man.” 
Why does not the author see the implica- 
tions of these admissions? For surely the 
evolutionary process is to be interpreted 
by its outcome, or, since it is not finished, 
by its tendency !' The trend of evolution in 
our part of the universe is in the direc- 
tion of personality and its development. 
A race has appeared on earth which seeks 
to find its bearings in the universe, and 
which co-operates with those tendencies 
in the cosmos which are in the direction 
of human ideals. This race did not create 
itself, but is an expression of the power 
in and behind evolution, which certainly 
cannot be less in the scale of being than 
its highest product. This conception, 
which philosophy arrives at in its effort 
to comprehend man’s place in the infini- 
ties, is the truth which religion has al- 
ways carried near its heart. The Apostle 
Paul put it concisely. Work out your own 
salvation, carry on the quest for the good 
life, fulfill the law of your being, remem- 
bering that it is God that worketh in you 
both to will and to do; He is the life of 
your aspiring and questing life—at once 
your origin, your explanation, and your 
goal, 


Basis of Democracy 


TOWN GOVERNMENT IN MASSACHUSETTS, 
1680-1930. By John F. Sly. Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press. $2.50, 


A scholarly and well-rounded survey 
of the rise and influence of the New Eng- 
land town meeting, from its origins in 
the Massachusetts Bay Colony to the pres- 
ent day. Just now, many readers will be 
particularly interested in the opening 
chapters, which describe the way in which 
town government developed at a very 
early date to meet the practical exigen- 
cies of the colonists. The story goes on 
to show how valuable was the training in 
practical democracy which the town meet- 
ing gave, and how tenaciously the people 
of Massachusetts clung to the privileges 
which it gave them. The last half of the 
book treats of developments in the course 
of the nineteenth century and down to 
the present year, under the pressure of a 
rapidly inereasing population of very 
varied elements. The book, therefore, will 
not only appeal to the historical student, 
but will prove a useful handbook for all 
who are still concerned with the present 
problems of town government. It is 
heartily to be commended. H. W. F. 


Beyond War 

Must We Have War? By Fred B. Smith. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $2.50. 

The author, while a layman, is essen- 
tially a preacher, and in the compass of 
818 pages he has given to the public the 
gist of many sermons dealing with the 
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present international situation. Mr. Smith, 
while thoroughly conversant with the 
yarious aspects of the peace movement, is 
not a historian or a student of interna- 
tional relation; but he does know men 
and movements. His book suffers by 
comparison with Mrs. Boeckel’s Between 
War and Peace, because of its lack of 
accurate detailed information ; but because 
of his acquaintance with the habit of 
mind of the exhorter, it will probably be 
more easily read by the occupants of the 
pulpit than the former book. There is 
little that is new in Must We Have War; 
and there are opinions and points of view 
expressed with which many ardent peace 
workers would disagree. At the same 
time, Mr. Smith makes a very definite 
contribution in his description of the 
peaceful revolution. Even in comparison 
with the industrial revolution it does not 
suffer in importance. Perhaps the most 
carefully thought-out parts of the book 
are Chapters 6 and 7, where he discusses 
very carefully the danger zones in present 
world affairs. For many clergymen the 
last two chapters, “The Compelling 
Apologetic” and “What Religion Can Do” 
will be of considerable value. Must We 
Have War will do its part in bringing on 
“The Great Revolution”. BR. 6. D, 


Meeting Life Experiences 

EXpPLorinc ReLIGIoN WitTH WHIGHT-YEAR 
Oups. By Helen Firman Sweet and Sophia 
Lyon Fahs. New York: Henry Holt and Com- 
pany. $2.50. : 

If you are one of those who sit down 
with a book on religious education to 
scoff, after reading this you will remain 
to pray. It is the story, told in detail, of 
what actually happened in a third-grade 
class in the Union School of Religion, 
New York City. Mrs. Sweet, the teacher, 
wrote out each week a complete account 
of what took place at each session. Mrs. 
Fahs, the superintendent, contributes 
questions and comments, adding some in- 
teresting and profitable chapters of con- 
clusions at the end. It’s as fascinating as 


a novel; indeed, the present reviewer gave 


up right of way in his reading time to 
this account, instead of reading a “best 
seller” which he had started. The almost 
stenographic report of a year’s work omits 
nothing. If the children quarreled, down 
it goes; if they asked hard questions, here 
they are; if they disagreed with each 
other, the record tells of it. with the re- 
sult that we have a lifelike and inspiring 
story which rings true. We have never 
read a book for children or teachers of 
children which answered more questions 
than this one, and answered them so con- 
yincingly. Everything that happened in 
the class was looked upon as a life ex- 
perience which might have character 
training value. Did two boys fight? What 


‘was the reason? Is it right to whisper in 


class? Why are you tardy? How far can 
teasing be carried? Should you call a 
companion a liar? 

Changing to another field: How should 
whites feel towards Negroes? Is war a 
good way to settle disputes? Are strikes 


justifiable? On what basis should wages 
be determined? What is the best way to 
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help the poor? Or still another: Is there 
a God? Is God back of all life and is He 
responsible? Do we need to be afraid of 
God? Does God talk to people? Did Jesus 
rise from the dead? What was Jesus’ idea 
of God? Do we live after death? Not all 
these questions are answered in_ set 
terms; but these eight-year-olds have ar- 
rived at some answer to most of these 
posers. In this book, “religion is the sum 
total of one’s attitudes and relationships 
toward life, including one’s relationship to 
God, to the universe, to others, and to 
one’s self—in a word, one’s fundamental 
relationship to reality”. The method of 
the class was founded on freedom, on the 
assumption that religious growth takes 
place more rapidly and wholesomely that 
way. The whole work is carried on in an 
atmosphere of open-mindedness, tolerant 
of varying points of view. Conduct prob- 
lems are met not by authority, but by 
helping the child to adopt a technique by 
which he can solve them himself. When 
character questions were turned back to 
the children for settlement, they had the 
chance to develop resourcefulness in 
themselves for meeting new and changing 
situations. These children were avid stu- 
dents of the Bible when they used it as 
a basis for seeing how various life situa- 
tions had been met in the past. We could 
go on at great length, but we conclude 
with two observations. Every person hay- 
ing to do with children should read this 
book, and we promise you an interesting 
time while you are doing it. And second, 
Mrs. Fahs, one of the authors, will be at 
the Shoals Conference on Religious Edu- 
eation, for the week beginning July 12, 
this summer to give five lectures. E.F. 


Young India 

Frerepom. By Welthy Honsinger Fisher. New 
York: Friendship Press. Highty-five cents. 

A story of Young India for young people, 
particularly timely in view of the recent 
uprisings which have taken place there. 
Written somewhat in the manner of the 
“twin” books, it tells of the life of a 
boy and girl emerging successfully from 
the hidebound conventionalities of the Old 
india into the freedom of the New. The 
grandfather, an orthodox Hindu, typifies 
the highest ideal of former days. The 
mother, to outward appearances, is still 
in purdah, much to the disgust of her 
husband who has taken on all the civili- 
zation of the West he can. He even buys 
a dining-room table and chairs, but using 
them is one step too much. Gopal, the 
young boy, is a disciple of Gandhi, while 
his sister falls under the magic spell of 
Rabindranath Tagore. These outstanding 
figures in present-day India are clearly 
portrayed. One can see why they exert 
the great influence they do, through the 
close-up glimpse into their everyday lives. 
This is far from being a pretentious dis- 
sertation on modern India, but it should 
serve very well to give our young people 
a better idea of the obstacles standing 
in the way of their contemporaries in that 
Gistant land. The book is illustrated by 
drawings made by the art students at 
Tagore’s university at Shantiniketan. 

H. M. P. 
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A CHALLENGE TO NEURASTHENIA. By Doris 
Mary Armitage. London: Williams and Norgate 
Limited. Paper, 18. Cloth, 2/6. 


A patient of Dr. L. S. Barnes renders 
a pious tribute to his ability in treating 
neurasthenia, or acute inferiority complex, 
or malicious animal magnetism, as Mary 
Baker Eddy would say. Fear is seen as 
the great foe of mankind, and Dr. Barnes 
was able in many cases to rout this foe. 
His method seems sensible. The cures 
made by Christian Science are here seen 
rationalized. The book will do good. 

E. F, 


THH CHILD’S APPROACH TO RELIGION. By 
Rev. H. W. Fox. New York: Richard P. Smith, 
Inc. $1.00, 


An English clergyman gives good advice 
to parents on the religious education of 
their child. He begins by reminding them 
that example is better than precept. Then 
he goes on in precept to some sensible ad- 
vice. Letters on God, Jesus, immortality, 
prayer, miracles, and other subjects are 
here. In general, they are liberal and con- 
structive. One laments the seeming divorce 
of all this religious teaching from the 
actual life problems of the boy who is 
being instructed. Of what good is theology 
unless it functions in good life? pe a 


ACCORDING TO JOUN, THROUGH THH LOUD 
SppakpR. By Fernand EF. @Humy. Boston: 
The Stratford Company. $2.50. 

Despite the title, which seems an un- 
necessary gesture for the sake of popu- 
larity, this book has value for all who 
desire a more intimate understanding of 
the Fourth Gospel. The author has modi- 
fied and considerably amplified the King 
James version of this Gospel, inserting in 
the body of the text his interpretation of 
difficult passages. Although he writes, 
“No man has ever seen God except in the 
divinity of Jesus”, he inserts in another 
place: “He (Jesus) referred to himself as 
the Son of Man to make it clear to His 
hearers that He was a man, and to make 
it known that God is in all men, and 
therefore each individual is the Son of 
God.” F. RB. 8. 


Tun Goutp Trait. By Louise Platt Hauck, 
Boston: Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Company. 
$1.50. 

In this narrative of the famous days of 
’49, two seventeen-year-old boys leave 
their home, join an emigrant train, and 
move on toward the gold fields. Those 
were adventurous days, and the boys have 
their share. They pass alternately from 
want to plenty. They find gold, but only 
after long, hard effort. A story of the 
picturesque emigrant trains, endless plains, 
Indians, and human nature seen under in- 
tensive conditions. The story often has 
been told of the San Francisco of those 
feverish days. It is here told again, and 
with considerable new material. The 
book is written in too boyish a style— 
youths of seventeen are more men than 
boys—but it has romantic interest and an 
accurate historic setting. E. H. 0. 
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Mice Will Play—and Part 


MARTHA YOUNG 


In the earliest days. mice were all 
beasts of the field. very small beasts, then 
as they are now. Two rough little field 
mice were out in the cornfield to gather in 
supplies for warmth and food for the 
coming winter. 

“I will climb up and pull the corn shuck 
down”, said the less lazy of the two mice. 

“Good for you! exclaimed the lazier 
mouse. “And good for me. too”. he 
squeaked under his breath, for he was al- 
Ways glad to escape a hard job. 

The energetic mouse pulled the outer 
shuck down from the ear and gnawed it 
free and dropped it down to the ground. 
then down he rolled and Scampered te the 
foot of the stalk. 

The lazier mouse had reached the fallen 
shuck before him. In the hollow of the 
shuek, where it grew at the boitom of the 
ear, lazy mouse had seated himself. 

“See!” cried the lazy one. “It is a fine 
shuck! Oh, you smart one! You have 
pulled off a grand shuck! It is strong 
like a chariot of yellowed ivery! See if 
you can pull me in this fine chariot of 
ivory !" 

The industrious mouse. delighted with 
the praise of his companion, caught the 
little end of the shuck in his mouth and 
claws and pulled valiantly to the home- 
hole. a 

“How strong you are! How powerfully 
you pull!” cried the mouse, riding at his 
ease. 

When they had stored away the shuck 
for winter use, back went the iwo mice 
to the cornstalk for another. 

“You pull the shuck off from the stalk”, 
advised the lazy mouse. “You choose such 
thick, fine shucks!” 

Flattered by this Praise. the willing 
worker clambered up the stalk and gnawed 
off another very thick shuck. Before he 
reached the foot of the stalk where he had 
dropped the heavy cover of the ear of 
corn, the lazy mouse was again seated in 
the curve of the shuck. 

“This is even a better chariot than the 
other!” exclaimed the mouse from his 
comfortable seat in the curved bottom of 
the shuck. “A little touch of mildew, that 
detracts nothing, makes this a grander 
chariot than was the one of ivory. This 
is a chariot of old silver. Could you, with 
your great strength, pull me to the home 
hole in this silver chariot?” 

Praise gives joy and Strensth to the 
worker. The rough little field mouse 
pulled and tugged his companion home to 
the mouse hole in the open field. 

The second shuck safely stored, the two 
mice went forth for a third. 

“I should not dare choose the shuck to 
be gnawed off’, said the lazy mouse. “It 
takes a wise mouse like Fou to choose the 
heavy ones.” 

At this commendation, up the cornstalk 
ran the hard-working mouse, and soon cut 


off and dropped down a very thick shuck. 

When he scrambled to the ground, there 
again sat his fellow mouse in the rounded 
bottem of the shuck. 

“This is the best shuck that you hare 
found ©” called the lazy mouse. “This is a 
golden chariot. I can see how proudly you 
will pull this Sorgeous chariot to the 
home hole.” 

The ever-diligent mouse, though some 
What tired. with tooth and claw dragged 
the shuck to the home hole, his companion 
riding like a king in ease and State. 

“IT never saw thicker shucks than these 
that you select for us”, approved the lazy 
mouse, ready to go for another shuck and 
another nice ride. 

“Thick? Yes”, said the industrious 
mouse. “Do you not knew what the thick- 
ness of the shuck portends?” 

“No, I do not”, said the lazy mouse, who 
Was nO more an observer than he was a 
laborer. 

“Thickness of the shuck on the ear of 
corn is a prophecy of a hard, long winter.” 

“What?” exclaimed the lazy mouse, who 
Saw at once the laborious days ahead of 
all field mice, if the winter Was to be 
bitter and long. He knew there must be 
much gathering in for warmth and food 
for the coming cold season. 

“Yes”, said the tireless worker. “You 
could not have ridden so Dleasantly in the 
shuck chariots of ivory, silver, and 
gold unless those shucks had been of 
unusual thickness and Strength.” 

“A cold winter. A hard, bitter, long 
Winter. Leads of stuff to be gathered and 
Stored. Terrible.” 

“Not to me”, said the faithful worker. 
“I am only thankful for the warning of 
unusual cold to come by unusual thick- 
ness of the shuck on the ear, so that I 
can be assiduous in preparing for me and 
mine to go safely through the coming 
hard season.” 

“Not for me”, muttered the lazy mouse. 
“Not for me the great labor of prepara- 
tion here in the outdoors. I see great 
creatures who sow and Teap, who eat 
Strange food in the fields. Many times 
have I eaten after them the crumbs that 
they drop, rich and tasty crumbs. I shall 


The Singer 
Gray 


are my thoughts, storm-swept the 
skies, 

And yet my heart will sing again. 

Not as the skrlark tonched With sun, 
But like a wood-thrush drenched with 


rain. 
—tLe Baron Cooke. 


Sentence Sermon 


Let the great forces, wise of old. 
Have their full Way with thee 
—Edwerd Rowland Sill. 
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and well can I live on 
fall from their table.” 

Without a word of farewell, away went 
the Iazy mouse to follow the tracks of the 
great creatures who sow and reap in the 
fields. 

The lazy mouse. and some like him in 
desire for an easier life, did find holes in 
the dwellings of the great creatures whose 
tracks led from house to fields and back 
to house. Such did find food in the crumbs 
from the table. With easier living their 
coats did grow smooth and were no longer 
rough like the skins of the field mice of 
the open. 

But those lazy mice 
and eats. which to this 
know nothing about. 


[All rights reserved] 


the crumbs that 


also found traps 
day the field mice 


Charlotte Ann’s Yellow Beads 


EMMA FLORENCE RUSH 

One bright spring day, Charley was 
busily Painting the bird house he had 
made. At the last stroke of his paint- 
brush he drew a long breath. 

“There™, he said to Lena. who with her 
doll Charlotte Ann stood looking on. “I 
will leave it in the sun to dry. and then 
Father will help me nail it up in the tree. 
If the bluebirds do not like this house, 
ther are hard to Please. 

Lena gazed admiringly at the little 
White bird-cottage with its glistening red 
roof and green shutters. 

“Charlotte Ann would like to live in a 
house like that”. she said. “While you 
have been making the bird house. I have 
strung her a necklace. Grandmother gave 
me the yellow beads. See. they shine like 
gold. They are part of a necklace she 
had when she was a little girl, but she 
lost so many beads that these are all that 
are left.” 

“I suppose Charlotte Ann will be very 
proud of them. but not as proud as the 
bluebirds will be when they live in my 
house”, said Charley. 

Then the two children Tan away to play. 

The next day they came to see if the 
Paint was dry on the bird house. Charley 
looked it over carefully for rough spots 
und Lena put Charlotte Ann’s head inside 
the tiny door that she might see how it 
looked. “Don’t you wish Fou were a binue- 
bird, Charlotte Ann?’ she asked. 

Within a day or two a happy pair of 
bluebirds came to the little house and, 
after looking it over excitedly, moved in. 
Charley spent all his Spare time watching 
them, but Lena paid them little attention, 
because somehow or other Charlotte Ann 
had lost her necklace of pretty yellow 
beads. Lena hunted everywhere, down by 
the brook, in the pasture woods, and in 
the yard around the house; but no yellow 
beads conld she find. 

“I know the hens ate them”, she said 
mournfully. “They probably thought they 
were grains of corn.” t 


ae 


at last it was cold weather. 
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The summer went on. The bluebirds 
raised their families and flew away, and 
Father and 
Charley took the pretty little house down 
to clean it out and put it away until 
spring. 

Lena, with Charlotte Ann in her arms, 
looked on. “Let’s dust the house’, said 
Lena. “There is an old nest in there. 
Charlotte Ann, you may pull it out.” 

She pushed Charlotte Ann’s hand into 
the little door and drew the nest out. 

“Oh! oh! oh!’ she cried; for there, 
woven in and out of the twigs and straw, 
were the yellow beads! 

“Charley, Charley !” Lena called. “Come 
and see what your bluebirds left behind 
them for Charlotte Ann and me.” 

When Charley saw the little nest with 
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its trimming of yellow beads, he gave a 
whistle of surprise. 

“How did the bluebirds get hold of your 
beads?’ he asked. 

Lena was carefully picking the nest to 
pieces to get the beads. “I think I know”, 
she said. “Last spring when you painted 
the bird house, I pushed Charlotte Ann’s 
head through the door so she could look 
inside. The necklace must have come un- 
clasped and fallen inside.” 

“The bluebirds just borrowed it for 
the summer to make their nest pretty”, 
laughed Charley. 

“Charlotte Ann”, and Lena, “it isn’t 
every doll that is on such good terms with 
her bird neighbors. But next time just 
tell me when you lend your necklace for 
the summer.” 

[All rights reserved] 


Bobby’s Bear 


EMMA FLORENCE BUSH 


Bobby had seen the beautiful little bear 
many and many a time. It stood in the 
window of the corner shop, with many 
other little pink and white and brown 
bears. He had seen it every day for ever 
so long on his way to school in the morn- 
ing. Then he was afraid of being late; 
so there was only time for a hasty look. 
But on his way home at noon, there was 
no hurry, and he stood and gazed long- 
ingly at the enticing rows of white, pink, 
and brown candy bears. . 

Sister, who was just two years older 
than Bobby, had heard all about those 
“darling little candy bears”, and each day 
Bobby showed them to her as they passed 
the corner shop. 

“T’d choose a pink one to match my hair 
ribbon”, she said. 

“And I’d choose a brown one”, said 
Bobby, ‘‘just like my leggins’. He knew 
which brown bear he wanted, and every 
day he hardly dared look into the window 
for fear some one had bought him. 

“They are only a dime, Mother”, teased 
Bobby, after he had stopped for five whole 
days to look at them. 

Mother looked thoughtful. “You know, 
Bobby”, she said, “I don’t allow you and 
Sister to eat that kind of candy. It isn’t 
good for you.” Do you think if I should 
let you and Sister each buy one that you 
could keep it to look at and not eat it— 
ever?” 

Bobby thought hard for a minute. “I'd 
try, Mother’, he said. “I don’t believe I’d 
want to eat my little brown bear.” 

So Mother gave Sister and Bobby each 
a dime, and on his way home from school 
Bobby stopped and took his own little 
brown bear. “I am going to keep you 
right on my bureau”, he said, “where I 
can see you when I wake every morning, 
and I am sure I should never, never want 
to eat you”. 

Mother smiled. She knew Bobby had a 
very sweet tooth. Sometimes it seemed 
as though all his teeth were sweet ones. 

As for Sister, she put hers on her 
bureau among her ribbons and pretties 


and never even thought of eating it. 
Sister really did not have a sweet tooth. 


When Bobby opened his eyes in the 


morning, the first thing he saw was his 
little brown bear. “I have had you a 
whole day’, he said, “and never even 
thought of eating you. You look so nice 
and maple-sugary. I wonder how you 
would taste. I don’t believe it would 
do a bit of harm if I just licked the 
bottom of your feet to see how you taste.” 

Slowly he crawled out of bed and took 
up Teddy bear. “Just one lick won’t 
matter’, he whispered. 

Breakfast was almost over when a sober 
little boy slipped into Bobby’s chair, hold- 
ing a little brown bear clasped in his 
hand. 

“Mother”, he whispered, “you needn’t 
be afraid I will eat him, my little brown 
bear, because—I just licked his feet this 
morning, and he isn’t candy at all, he is 
soap.” 

Mother saw the tears in his eyes; so 
she said, “Why, to-day is April Fool’s 
Day! Isn’t that the funniest April Fool 
ever?’ And Bobby laughed and said it 
was. 

[All rights reserved] 


Kite-Flying in Japan 


The, Japanese people take sports far 
more seriously than we do. This is 
especially true of kite-flying. In our own 
land, only boys under eighteen years of 
age fly kites, but in Japan the men and 
older boys follow the sport, the younger 
members of the family seldom being 
allowed to fly kites without strict super- 
vision by some older person. 

It takes an expert to fly kites as the 
Japanese do, and only a person with an 
exceptionally strong wrist can succeed. 
Kites are made in various shapes— 
dragons, birds, and animals, and it takes 
a long time to make a kite strong and 
able to withstand the high winds and 
pressure that it encounters as it is flown 
in various maneuvers. The string of the 
kite is considered of great importance, 
and it is treated with a curious mixture 
of sand and powdered glass to make it 
stronger and more lasting. 

The kites are maneuvered in a truly re- 
markable manner. They turn and twist 
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Lilac Time 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


Oh, all the world is lavender 
With fragrant tossing plumes! 
And every hour is scented sweet 
With budding lilac blooms. 
{ 


There’s loveliness for everyone 
When spring is in its prime; 
And life tunes in with happiness 

In lovely lilac time. 


in ways that seem almost impossible, this 
being done by turning the wrist and arm 
with a knack known only. to the people 
of Japan, and which requires a great deal 
of strength in the wrist. The younger 
boys do not have this strength; but the 
young fellow watches his father and 
brothers work, and when he is old enough 
he is given a miniature kite to try his 
hand at the sport. Later, when he has 
learned some of the proper turns and 
twists, he is allowed to take hold of the 
string of his father’s kite and work with 
him. Thus he gradually learns the real 
art of kite-flying. 

One of the favorite games is to have 
battles of kites, and sometimes entire 
villages take part in a match. These 
battles are waged from morning to night, 
the object being to make a kite cut the 
string of the opponent and thus bring it 
down to earth. Often several kites are 
formed into a battalion which seeks an 
engagement with another battalion. The 
contest ends only when no opponents’ 
kites are left in the air and the victors, 
some of them almost in shreds, are drawn 
to the earth to be admired. 

Another contest is for fancy maneuvering, 
when each contestant puts his kite through 
a series of movements that show the skill 
of the manipulator. The kite darts here 
and there, making abrupt turns and grace- 
ful sweeps, up; down, and sideways, al- 
ways under perfect control. 

Champions of one village are challenged 
by those from other villages, and tourna- 
ments of national interest occur each year. 
Battling kites are taken from place to place 
to defend the championships, and hundreds 
of people go to witness the contests. Ex- 
pert kitesmen, past the age of flying their 
own kites, are chosen as judges, and after 
each contest the kite-flyers line up in 
front of the judges and bow low, thus 
expressing their thanks to the judges for 
their fairness. 


Violet Blue 


MAY ZUMWALT 
Will you tell me, Violet Blue, 
What the South Wind said to you? 


He passed by in such a hurry, 
Left the “daffies’ in a flurry; 


Some were lying on the ground, 
Some were nowhere to be found; 


Some were leaning on their arms 
Hiding half their golden charms; 


Some were bowed and hid their faces 
Like the Christians saying graces. 


Will you tell me, Violet Blue, 
Why he was so kind to you? 
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These Societies Entitled to Delegates 
at Annual Meeting of A. 


The following churches and societies, 
having complied with Article II of the By- 
Laws of the Association, are entitled to 
representation at the next Annual Meet- 
ing on May 20, 1930. If any omissions 
are discovered in the list, or if any society 
fails to receive blank credentials, it is 
desired that notice be sent to me without 


WALTER R. Hunt, Secretary. 


delay. 
Albany, N.Y. 
Alton, Il. 


Amherst, Mass. 
Andover, N.H. :— 
Cong’l Unitarian So- 
ciety. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Arborg, Man., Can. 
Arlington, Mass. 
Arnes, Man., Can. 
Ashby, Mass. 
Athol, Mass. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Attleboro, Mass. 
Augusta, Maine. 
Ayer, Mass. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Bangor, Maine. 
Barnstable, Mass. 
Barre, Mass. 
Bedford, Mass. 
Belfast, Maine. 
Belmont, Mass. 
Berkeley, Calif. 
Berlin, Mass. 
Bernardston, Mass. 
Beverly, Mass. 
Billerica, Mass. 
Bloomington, Il. 
Bolton, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. :— 
First Parish, 
chester. 
First Church. 
First Church in 
Roxbury. 
Second Church. 
King’s Chapel. 
First Parish, West 
Roxbury. 
Arlington Street 
Church. 
First Parish, Brigh- 


Dor- 


on. 

First Congregational 
Society, Jamaica 
Plain. 

Third Religious So- 
ciety, Dorchester. 

Hawes Unitarian 
Congregational 
Church, South 
Boston. 

Bulfinch 
Church. 

Church of the Dis- 
ciples. 

East Boston Unita- 
rian Society. 

Christ Church, Dor- 
chester. 

First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Hyde Park. 


Place 


Unitarian Church, 
Roslindale. 
Channing Chureh, 


Dorchester. 
Braintree, Mass. 


Brattleboro, Vt. 

Brewster, Mass. 

Bridgewater, Mass. 

Bridgewater, East, 
Mass. 

Bridgewater, West, 
Mass. 

Brockton, Mass. 


Brookfield, Mass. 
Brookline, Mass. :— 
First Parish. 
Second Unitarian. 
Brooklyn, Conn. 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
Burlington, Vt. 
Calais, Maine. 
Cambridge, Mass. :-— 
First Parish. 
Third Cong'l 
Society. 
Canton, Mass. 
Carlisle, Mass. 
Castine, Maine. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Charleston, 8.C. 


Charlestown, N.H. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Chelmsford. Mags. 
Chestnut Hill, Mass. 
Chicago, Ill. :— 
First Unitarian So- 
ciety. 
Unity Church. 
Third Unitarian 
Church. 
All Souls Church. 
The People’s 
Church. 
Chicopee, Mass. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. :— 
The First Unita- 
rian Congrega- 
tional Church. 
First Protestant St. 
John’s Church. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Clinton, Mass. 
Cohasset, Mass. 
Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Concord, Mass. 
Concord, N.H. 
Dallas, Tex. 
Davenport, Iowa. 
Dayton, Ohio. 
Dedham, Mass. 
Deerfield, Mass. 
Denver, Colo. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Dighton, Mass. 
Dover, Mass. 
Dover, N.H. 
Duluth, Minn. 
Dunkirk, N.Y. 
Duxbury, Mass. 
Easton, Mass, :— 
Cong’] Parish. 


Society at North 
FHaston. 
FBastport, Maine. 
Edmonton, Can. 
Elizabeth, N.J. 
Ellsworth, Maine. 
Erie, Pa. 


Eugene, Ore. 
Evanston, Ill. 
Exeter, N.H. 
Fairhaven, Mass. 
Fall River, Mass. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
Flint, Mich. 
Framingham, Mass. 
Francestown, N.H. 
Franklin, N.H. 
Fresno, Calif. 
Gardner, Mass. 
Geneseo, Il. 
Gimli, Man., Can. 
Gloucester, Mass. 
Grafton, Mass. 
Greenfield, Mass: 
Groton, Mass. 
Hackensack, N.J. 
Hamilton, Ont. 
Hanska, Minn. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Harvard, Mass. 
Haverhill, Mass. 
Helena, Mont. 
Highland Springs, Va. 
Hingham, Mass. :— 
First Parish. 
Second Parish. 


Third Congrega- 
tional Society. 
Hollis, N.Y. 
Hollywood, Calif. 


Holyoke, Mass. 
Hopedale, Mass. 
Houlton, Maine. 
Houston, Tex. 
Hubbardston, Mags. 
Hudson, Mass, 
Humboldt, Iowa. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Iowa City, Iowa. 
Ithaca, N.Y. 
Jamestown, N.Y. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Keene, N.H. 
Kennebunk, Maine. 
Keokuk, Iowa. 
Kingston, Mass. 
Laconia, N.H. 
Lancaster, Mass. 
Lancaster, Pa. 
Lawrence, Kans. 
Lawrence, Mass. 
Lebanon, N.H. 
Leicester, Mass. 
Leominster, Mass. 
Lexington, Mass. 
Lexington, Hast, 

Mass. 

Lincoln, Mass. 
Lineoln, Neb. 
Littleton, Mass. 
Littleton, N.H. 
Long Beach, Calif. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Louisville, Ky. :—- 
First Unitarian 
Church. 
Clifton, 
Churen. 
Lowell, Mass. 
Lynchburg, Va. 
Lynn, Mass. 
Madison, Wis. 
Malden, Mass. 
Manchester, Mass. 
Manchester, N.H. 
Marblehead, Mass. 
Marietta, Ohio. 
Marlboro, Mass. 
Marshfield, Mass. :— 
Second Church in 
Marshfield. 

Grace Chapel. 
Medfield, Mass. 
Medford, Mass. 
Melrose, Mass. 
Memphis, Tenn. :— 

First Unitarian So- 

ciety. 

Mendon, Mass. 
Middleboro, Mass. 
Milford, N.H. 
Milton, Mass. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Moline, Ill. 
Montague, Mass. :-— 

First Unitarian So- 

ciety. 

Montclair, N.J. 
Montpelier, Vt. 
Montreal, Can. 
Mount Vernon, 
Nantucket, Mass. 
Nashua, N.H. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Natick, Mass. 
Natick, South, Mass. 
Needham, Mass. 

New Bedford, Mass. :-— 
First  Congrega- 
tional Society. 

Newburgh, N.Y. 
Newburyport, Mass. 
New London, Conn.° 
New Orleans, La. 
Newport, R.I. 


Unitarian 


Ney: 


Newton, Mass. :— 
Channing Religious 
Society. 
Society at Newton 
Center. 
Society at West 
Newton. 
New York, N.Y. :— 


Church of All Souls. 
Second Cong’l Uni- 
tarian Church. 
West Side Unita- 
rian Church. 
The Bronx Free 
Fellowship. 

First Unitarian So- 

ciety, Brooklyn. 
Fourth Unitarian 
Society, Brooklyn. 
Unitarian Church of 
Staten. Island. 
First Unitarian 
Chureh, Flushing. 
Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
Northampton, Mass. : 
Second Congrega- 
tional Chureh. 
Society at Florence. 
North Andover, Mass. 
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Northboro, Mass. 
Northfield, Mass. 
Norton, Mass. 
Norwell, Mass. 
Nyack, N.Y. 
Oakland, Calif. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Orange, N.J. 
Orlando, Fla. 
Ottawa, Can. 
Otto, Man., Can. 
Pasadena, Calif. 
Paterson, N.J. 
Peabody, Mass. 
Peletier, N.C. 
Pembroke, Mass. 
Pepperell, Mass. 
Peterboro, N.H. 
Petersham, Mass. 
Philadelphia, Pa. :-— 


First Unitarian 
Church. 
Unitarian Society 


of Germantown. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. :— 
First Unitarian 
Church. 
Northside Unitarian 
Church. 

Pittsfield, Mass. 

Plainfield, N.J. 

Plymouth, Mass. 

Pomona, Calif. 

Portland, Maine :— 

First Parish. 
Preble Chapel. 

Portland, Ore. 

Portsmouth, N.H. 

Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 

Presque Isle, Maine. 

Providence, R:I. :— 

First Cong’] Church. 
Westminster Cong’l 
Society. 

. Bell Street Chapel. 

Quiney, Ill. 

Quiney, Mass. :— 
irst Congrega- 
tional Society. 

Wollaston, Unita- 
rian Society. 

Randolph, Mass. 

“Reading, Mass. 

Redlands, Calif. 

Richmond, Va. 

Ridgewood, N.J. 

Riverton, Man., Can. 

Rochester, N.H. 

Rochester, N.Y. 

Roekford, Il. 

Rockland, Mass. 

Rowe, Mass. 

Rutherford, N.J. 

Saco, Maine. 

Sacramento, Calif. 

St. Louis, Mo. :— 

os of the Mes- 


siah. 
Church of the Unity. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Saint Petersburg, Fla. 
Salem, Mass. :— 
First Congrega- 
tional Society. 
Second Church. 
Salem, Ore. 
Salina, Kans. 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
San Antonio, Tex. 
San Diego, Calif. 
Sandwich, Mass. 
Sanford, Maine. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
San Jose, Calif. 
Santa Ana, Calif. 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Santa Cruz, Calif. 
Santa Monica, Calif, 
Schenectady, N.Y. 
Scituate, Mass. 
Seattle, Wash. :— 
First Unitarian So- 
ciety. 
University Unita- 
rian Church, 
Sharon, Mass. 
Shelbyville, I]. 
Sherborn, Mass. 
Shirley, Mass. 

Sioux City, Towa. 
Somerville, Mass. :— 
First Church in 
Somerville, (Uni- 
tarian). 

Second 


pete. 
Spokane, ash. 


Unitarian 
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Springfield, Mass. 
Sterling, Mass. 
Stockton, Calif. 
Stoneham, Mass. 
Stow, Mass. 
Sturbridge, Mass. 
Sudbury, Mass. 
Swansboro, N.C. 
Syracuse, N.Y. 
Tampa, Fla. 
Taunton, Mass. 
Templeton, Mass. 
Toledo, Ohio. 
Topeka, Kans. 
Toronto, Can. 
Trenton, N.J. 
Trenton, N.Y. 
Troy, N.Y. 
Tulsa, Okla. 
Tyngsboro, Mass. 
Underwood, Minn. 
Upton, West, Mass. 
Urbana, Ill. 
Utica, N.Y. 
Uxbridge, Mass. 


Vancouver, B.C., Can. 


Vineland, N.J. 
Virginia, Minn. 
Walpole, N.H. 
Waltham, Mass. 
Ware, Mass. 
Warwick, Mass. 
Washington, D.C. 
Watertown, Mass. 
Waterville, Maine. 
Watha, N.C. 
Waverley, Mass. 
Wayland, Mass. 


Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Westboro, Mass. 
Westford, Mass. 
Weston, Mass. 
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Westwood, Mass. 
White Plains, N.Y. 
Whitman, Mass. 
Wichita, Kans. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Wilton, N.H. :— 


Liberal Christian 
Church. 
First Unitarian 


Cong’l Society. 
Winchendon, Mass. 
Winchester, Mass. 
Windsor, Vt. 
Winnipeg, Can. :— 

The Federated 

Church of Unita- 

rians and Other 

Liberal Christians. 

All Souls Church. 
Winthrop, Mass. 
Woburn, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass. :— 

Second Parish. 
Wyngard, Sask., Can. 
Yonkers, N.Y. 
Youngstown, Ohio. 
Evening Alliance of 

Greater Boston. 
General Alliance of 

Unitarian Women. 
New York Leagne of 

Unitarivn Women. 
The Joseph Priestley 

Associate Alliance, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
Unitarian Ladies Be- 

nevolent Society of 

Leominster, Mass. 
Unitarian Chureh of 

All Souls (Corres- 

pondence). 


Where Dr. and Mrs. Capek 
Can Be Found in Prague 
Several Unitarians traveling in Czecho- 
slovakia and desiring to visit Dr. and Mrs. 
Norbert F. Capek in Prague have gone to 


the old address. 


Dr. Capek regrets that 


visitors have been unable to find him and 
he writes to the Editor of THe Ree@isTER 
to say: that his address is Prague I, Kar- 
lova 8, and his telephone number 201-2-1. 
Dr. and Mrs. Capek will heartily welcome 
persons coming to Prague and will be 


glad to be of any help. 


adds: 


In his letter he 


“At this opportunity I also wish to 
tell you, and it is rather hard to express 
in words, how much THE CHRISTIAN ReEo- 


ISTER Means to me. 


It is vital source and 


inspiration, and there is no other litera- 
ture I am always so anxiously waiting 


for.” 


How Branches at Alton, IIL, 
Unity, St. Louis, Helped Fund 


Alliance branches in Alton, Ill, and the 
Church of the Unity in St. Louis, Mo., 
have contributed to the Founders’ Fund of 
the General Alliance and are entitled to 
place two names in honorem. The annual 
business meeting of the Mid-Mississippi 
Valley Associate Alliance, was held with 
the Bliot Alliance of the Church of the 
Messiah, St. Louis, April 24. A musical 
and literary program followed the business 


session. 


In addition to its work for the Mission 
Free School and Home, the Eliot Alliance 
has instituted a lending library. 


Over WWJ, Detroit 


On the first Sunday of each month the 
service of the First Unitarian Church in 
Detroit, Mich., at 10.80 o’clock is to be 
broadcast over WWJ, The Detroit News 
station (920 k.c., 326 meters). 


~~ ry 
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Beautiful Mission Style 


The Christian Register 
Edifice Built 


by Three-Year-Old Santa Monica Chiat 


Service of dedication written by minister, Rev. James W. Macdonald 


RGANIZED hardly three years ago, 

All Souls Unitarian Church of Santa 
Monica, Calif., has built a beautiful and 
serviceable edifice. It was dedicated at 
a service April 6, with congregation and 
minister speaking the responsive words of 
dedication written especially for the oc- 
easion by the minister, Rev. James W. 
Macdonald. 
\ Dr. William I. Lawrance, formerly sec- 
retary of the Department of Religious 


- Education of the American Unitarian As- 


sociation and later minister of the First 
Unitarian Church in San Jose, Calif., 
preached the dedication sermon. Another 
speaker was Judge Fred H. Taft of Santa 
Monica, a charter member of the church 
and a generous contributor to the church 
building fund. 

Other parts in the service were taken by 
Rey. Thomas P. Byrnes of the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Long Beach, Calif., who 
read Channing’s “I call that mind free”; 
Key. Marion Murdoch, retired Unitarian 
minister of Santa Monica, who offered the 
prayer of dedication; Rev. E. Burdette 
Backus of the First Unitarian Church in 
Los Angeles, Calif., who brought greetings 
trom the fellowship of Unitarian Churches ; 


and Rey. George S. Cooke of Unity 
Church in Redlands, Calif., who pro- 
rounced the benediction. 

The church is of Farly California 


architecture, similar to that of the smaller 
California missions and the adobe houses 
built by the Spanish settlers in California. 
The heavy wooden posts at the portal or 
open terrace are similar to those used 
at the famous Ramona’s marriage place 
near San Diego, Calif. The outside walls 
are stuccoed and covered with a light 
stucco wash, oyster white in tone, to avoid 
the glare of a pure white surface. Seconds 
were used for the roof tile, and the un- 
usually rough texture and color is ac- 
counted for by the overburned and twisted 
tiles, laid with rough cement mortar 
joints. A few old and distorted walnut 
trees left on the site have aided in giving 
the proper atmosphere to the building. 
. The turned wood grilles are typically 
Spanish, as evidenced by their use ‘in the 
California missions. Light amber glass is 
used in the clerestory windows, giving a 
soft, bright light in the interior, even on 
cloudy days. The plastered walls inside 
are left in their natural tones, depending 
for color on the hangings, the carpets, 
and the amber glass of the windows. The 
pews are of a simple, direct design, of 
dark brown, to match the staining of the 
wood in the open ceiling, which ceiling is 
carried on five trusses, regularly spaced 
with six purlins running trausversely. 
The pulpit is on the left of a raised dais, 
eighteen inches above the main floor of 
the church. In the background under a 
memorial rose window is a heavy trencher 
table. In order that the platform might 
be used also for pageants and amateur 
dramatics by the Young People’s Society, 
there is a door on each side wall, the 


platform furniture is movable, and a suit- 
able system of lighting has been installed. 
In the rear of the auditorium is a gallery, 
intended for an organ loft and reached 
by an open stairway from the main floor. 
The floor of the auditorium will accommo- 
date one hundred and ten persons, and 
the gallery forty more. Also the social 
room which opens into the auditorium of 
the church, will easily accommodate forty 
more. 

This social room, which contains a fire- 
place, is separated from the chureh audi- 
torium by four ornamental columns, be- 
tween which hang heavy curtains. Ad- 
jacent to this is the kitchen. There are 
four classrooms and the minister’s room. 
This room communicates with the plat- 
form from the inside, and opens out under 
the portal by a little flight of brick steps 
with an iron railing. 

The bell in the belfry, which is the gift 
of Frank Miller of the famous Mission 
Inn, Riverside, Calif., is a duplicate of an 
old bell from the San Gabriel Mission, 
and bears the inscription, “San Gabriel 
Arcangel 1793”. 

The architect of the building was John 
Byers of Santa Monica. The church build- 
ing committee were Fred M. Weston, chair- 
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man, Mrs. H. K. Barber, 
W. Macdonald. 

The site, which is an excellent one, cost 
$5,000. The building, including the furnish- 
ings, cost $11,000, which is evidence that 
it need cost no more to erect an attractive 
church than an ugly one. 


and Rey. James 


Meeting of “The Retreat, Inc.” 

Readers of THr Recister will recall a 
phrase that has caught their eye from 
time to time, “The Retreat’’. 

This phrase is now the name of a cor- 
poration, “The Retreat, Inc.”’; and the 
ideal first pictured, of a quiet and sancti- 
fied spot where a house would stand 
ready to welcome ministers, laymen, and 
others of the Unitarian fellowship for re- 
newal of strength and reconsecration of 
purpose,—this ideal is now realized. Such 
a house stands waiting for us—half-con- 
cealed in a great grove of cathedral pines 
on the edge of Senexet Lake in South 
Woodstock, near Putnam, Conn. 

The story of its purchase and of the 
further plans of the trustees will be told 
at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., on the 
afternoon of May 19, at 3.45 o’clock in the 
“Upper Room”, by Dr. John H. Lathrop, 
Dr. Horace Westwood, Rev. Abbot Peter- 
son, Ernest G. Adams, and others. The 
enterprise is one which will draw many 
to the meeting, which is open to all 
friends of this project to promote among 
us deeper and more reflective thought and 
feeling. W.R.G. 


WHERE SANTA MONICA UNITARIANS NOW WORSHIP 
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“Amity Meeting” Votes for Free Discussion 
On Platform and in Unitarian Church Paper 


Pag of the ministers speaking for the 
“amity meeting’ held in the New 
North Church, Hingham, Mass., April 27, 
declared emphatically that the Unitarian 
tradition includes not only theists but also 
humanists, and that both sides have 
enough in common to make them work to- 
gether as warm friends in the Unitarian 
cause. It was to reaffirm this conviction 
in a time of controversy that the meeting 
was called at the invitation of the New 
North Church and ministers of the Ply- 
mouth and Bay Conference were asked to 
speak. 

About a hundred Unitarian laymen, 
mainly from the three churches in Hing- 
ham, joined with the ministers in voting 
unanimously the following resolution : 

“Be it resolved by this meeting, That in 
view of the present theological controversy 
in our denomination, we unite in reaffirm- 
ing loyalty to our traditional principles of 
tolerance, to the end that free discussion, 
both on platform and in our denomina- 
tional paper, be not impaired but rather 
encouraged.” 

“The essential bond in any religion is 
that of good will, and in a creedless de- 
nomination like ours we ought to be big 
enough to agree to disagree”, said Rey. 
Alfred R. Hussey, who added, “Channing, 
who had nothing of the standpatter about 
him, makes a splendid example for our 
time’. The rest of the speakers were 
unanimous in referring to the liberal 
spirit of the Unitarian prophets as the 
greatest need to-day. n" 

“TI doubt if many Unitarian ministers 
can call themselves either humanist or 
theist; we are all searchers, and we real- 
ize that before a person can experience a 
feeling of friendship with the universe he 
must first be thoroughly human’, Rey. 
Cornelius Heyn declared. ‘“Many times the 
ery that religion is being destroyed has 
been raised”, Rey. Alfred J. Wilson said. 
“This was so in Darwin’s time and it is so 
now among those who say that the human- 
ists have taken away our Lord. But the 
humanists have the courage of their con- 
victions and they are outspoken as to 
what is in their minds and hearts. So 
let us be tolerant because in the end we 
might find ourselves fighting the very God 
we want. We have this in common, that 
we are all devoted to the truth; we all 
recognize the great spiritual capacities of 
the human soul; we all can work together 
for a better world.” 

“Whether I am a theist or a humanist 
is of little account as compared with the 
great principle of our denomination that 
each individual think out his religion for 
himself”, declared Rey. Frederic J. Gauld. 
“Ours is a church united in holy aspira- 
tion and not by what we know or think 
we know.” 


Rey. Leslie T. Pennington stated his 
conviction that the church has now to 
think deeply on these real and funda- 
mental issues at stake because upon its 
energy and sincerity depends the all- 


important theological and moral future of 


the denomination. “We should not demand 
crystallized religious creeds”, said Rev. T. 
C. Brockway. “If we live and progress, 
to-day’s opinions will not be the same 
to-morrow.” 

Rey. J. Harry Hooper suggested that the 
denomination ought to carry its theories 
of tolerance and freedom into practice and 
publish tracts for each party in proportion 
to its relative strength, as well as produce 
a hymn book which is acceptable not only 
to Theists alone but also to the Humanists. 

The meeting was arranged by Rev. R. 
Lester Mondale, minister of the New 
North Church. 


Bequest to Church in Worcester 


By the will of Miss Harriet I. Turner, 
the First Unitarian Church of Worcester, 
Mass., receives the sum of $1,000. 
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Dr. Auer, Parkman Professor 

Dr. Johannes A. C. Fagginger Auer, Uni- 
tarian clergyman, has been appointed 
Parkman Professor of Church History 
and Theology in the Theological School in 
Harvard University, beginning with the 
next academic year. Dr. Auer has been 
serving this year as assistant professor of 
chureh history and theology. 


Unitarian Sunday School 


Society 


The Annual Meeting of the Uni- 
tarian Sunday School Society for 
the choice of officers and the trans- 
action of other business will be held 
in Boston, Mass., at the Arlington 
Street Church, on Thursday, May 22, 
1930, beginning at 9.45 a.m. 

FRANCES WHITE Hooper, Olerk. 


work of the school. 


design in hard-baked red enamel. 


replace it. 


Association. 


A New Merit Award Pin 


A merit award especially designed for use in liberal church schools, to be 
conferred for regular attendance or for distinguished service to the life and 


The cross is the Christian symbol of faithfulness and suggests the loyalty 
of the scholar receiving the award. The circle is a symbol of unity and brother- 
hood: it suggests the fellowship of the school to which the scholar has been 
loyal, and also the ideal of inclusiveness and of the well-rounded life which is 
characteristic of the liberal church and faith. 


The border and design of the pin are gold, with the background of the 
, It has a safety clasp attached, so that the 
recipient need not be in fear of losing it, and schools will not be called upon to 


The award pin was designed by the Religious Arts Guild, and has been 
approved by the Department of Religious Education of the American Unitarian 
Price, 75 cents. 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


The Young People and Laymen of our 
Fellowship are endeavoring to complete 
their Fund of $406,000 for maintenance 
and endowment before the close of the May 


Meetings. 
pledge now? 


Will you help by making your 


THE MAINTENANCE FUND 
16 Beacon Street 


Boston - - 


Wituiam C. Crawrorp 
Chairman 


Massachusetts 


Jere A. Downs 
Treasurer 
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New Merit Award Pin 


For usein church schools, designed by 
Arts Guild, approved by Department 
of Religious Education 


A new merit award pin for use in liberal 
chureh schools has been designed by the 
Religious Arts Guild and approved by the 
Department of Religious Education of 
the American Unitarian Association. Dur- 
ing Anniversary Week it will be available 
in quantity from The Beacon Press, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Many ministers and church school 
workers have long been dissatisfied with 
the award pins hitherto available, anu 
have desired a more beautiful and signifi- 
cant award. To meet this need, and at the 
request of the Religious Art Guild, the 
new pin was designed by Woldemar H. 
Ritter of Brookline. It is a small gold 
shield, with the background of the design 
in red enamel. The symbols, adopted after 
much careful thought, are a cross and a 
circle. The cross is the Christian symbol 
of faithfulness, and suggests the loyalty 
of the recipient. The circle is a symbol otf 
unity and brotherhood, and suggests the 
fellowship to which the recipient has been 
loyal, and also the ideal of inclusiveness 
and the well-rounded life characteristic 
of the liberal church and faith. 

The pin may be used, of course, for 
whatever purposes local parishes desire, 
but it is offered especially as an award 
of merit or distinguished-service badge to 
be conferred for regular attendance and 
for other deserving participation by 
scholars in the life and work of their 
church schools. It is well made, of heavy 
gold plate, by a reliable manufacturing 
jeweler of Boston, and has a safety catch 
attached. The cost of the pin is seventy- 
five cents. 


League Federation Officers 

The Old Colony Federation of Unitarian 
Laymen’s League chapters, at its recent 
meeting in Unity Church, Brockton, Mass., 
elected these officers, all of Massachu- 
setts: President, Herbert E. Bryant, West 
Bridgewater; vice-president, Arthur H. 
Tripp, Middleboro; secretary, Orrin King, 
West Bridgewater; treasurer, Dr. William 
A. Loud, Rockland; BExecutive Board, 
Frank BE. Shaw, 2d, Brockton; Albert E. 
Bellows, North Easton; Arthur Fish, Rock- 
land, and Richard Bartlett, East Bridge- 
water. 


Iowa: Crry, Iowa.—The Fireside Club, 
student organization of the First Unita- 
rian Church, started out the church year 
with a debt of $45, but paid this off and 
gave $100 to the renovation fund of the 
church. In addition, the students are 
carrying out renovation and _ repair 
projects at a total cost of about $160. The 
Club held Sunday night suppers and dis- 
eussions and Saturday night dances 
through the year. 


The Christian Register 


LANCASTER, Pa.—Ten new members 
were received into the Unitarian Church 
of Our Father, Easter Sunday, of whom 
five were members of a confirmation class. 


American Unitarian 


THE UNITARIAN FESTIVAL 


WILL BE HELD IN 
HOTEL STATLER 
BOSTON 
Thursday, May 22, 1930 


Reception at 6 p.m. 
Dinner will be served at 6.30 p.m. 


The speakers will be Rev. CHARLES 
E. PARK, D.D., of the First Church, 
Boston — subject, “The Tercentenary 
Celebration”, and Rev. THEODORE G. 
SOARES, D.D., of the Union Liberal 
Church, Pasadena, Calif. 

Tickets on sale at 25 Beacon Street, 
on and after Monday, May 19, 1930, 
between the hours of 9 and 5 o’clock. 

Dinner tickets, $3.50. Tickets for the 
speaking: Box seats, $1.50-50 cents; 
admission, 25 cents. 

Application for tickets may be made 
to the Secretary, by mail, accompanied 
by check, and will be filled in the order 
received. 

Music as usual during the evening. 
Speaking will begin about 7.30 o’clock. 


N. WINTHROP ROBINSON, Secretary 


Association 


Ya 


The Annual Meeting of the 
American Unitarian Association 
for the choice of officers and the 
transaction of other business will 


be held in Boston, Mass., at 
Tremont Temple, on Tuesday, 


May 20, 
9.45 A.M. 
Water R. Hunt, Secretary. 


1930, beginning at 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
120 Boylston St., Boston + 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
Syracuse, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Birmingham, Kansas 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


City, Portland, Los Angeles. Everett O. Fisk & Co. 


Plays and Pageants for the 


Put on a Pageant 


for 


Children’s Sunday 


from 


Church School 


which contains plays for Christmas, Easter 
and other festivals of the church. 


$2.00 


THE BEACON PRESS; INC. 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


ARE THERE 50,000 LIBERALS 


who will send $1.00 each with 
which to place 
PROCTOR ACADEMY 
financially in the strong 
position in which it is in 
every other way? 


Maxwell Savage 


P.S. Put a dollar (bill or check) in an envelope NOW and 
mail to me at 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass., in care of 
Proctor Academy from which address it will be forwarded. 
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Religion braces us 


to do our 
duty 
when it is easier 


to stand aside 
DAVID: STARR JORDAN 


Three Speakers Scheduled 
for League’s Annual Meeting 


Walter Prichard Baton, well-known au- 
thor, lecturer, and dramatic critic, and a 


councillor of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League; Rey. Charles R. Joy, administra- 
tive vice-president of the American Unita- 
rian Association; and Rey. Frederick M. 
Eliot, minister of Unity Church, St. Paul, 
Minn., will be the speakers for the annual 
meeting in Boston, Mass., of the Laymen’s 
League, Monday night, of Anniversary 
Week, May 19, at eight o’clock. 

The meeting will take place in the audi- 
torium of Arlington Street Church. An in- 
vitation to the League from that church 
was gratefully accepted, since the building 
formerly known as Unity House is no 
longer available for this meeting. 

“What Contribution Can Laymen Make 
to the Cause of Liberal Religion?” will be 
the general topic of the addresses. Mr. Joy 
will consider how laymen can make a prac- 
tical contribution, in the way of manage- 
ment and administration. Mr. Baton will 
point out how laymen can, contribute in- 
tellectually, and Mr. Eliot, spiritually. 

Members of the League will be admitted 
by membership tickets to the floor, which 
will be reserved for them until 7.45 o’clock. 
The balcony will be open to the public, and 
the remaining floor space, if any, after 7.45. 


Tuckerman School Graduation 


The Tuckerman School graduation will 
be held this year on Monday afternoon, 
May 19, of Anniversary Week, instead of 
the week previous, as in former years. 
The exercises, at 3.15 p.m., will follow the 
Tuckerman School Association luncheon, 
which is at 1 o’clock. Both are to be held 
at the Second Church in Boston, Mass. 
Dr. George E. Huntley, former president 
of the Universalst General Sunday School 
Association and now a member of the 
school faculty, is to be the principal 
speaker at the luncheon, and Rey. Dil- 
worth Lupton of Cleveland, Ohio, will give 
the address at the graduation. Rev. Dud- 
ley Hays Ferrell will conduct the service 
of worship. Diplomas will be awarded to 
Miss Lois M. Honnors, Miss Rosamond lh. 
Lang, Miss Martha A. Wyman, and Miss 
Marion A. Smith. 


CuicaGo, Inu.—Rey. Walton E. Cole, 
minister of the Third Unitarian Church, 
speaks each Thursday afternoon at 2.30 
o'clock over The Chicago Tribune station 
WGN. 
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EDUCATIONAL, 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT||J) J. R E C T OR Y 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


Eleventh Annual Meeting 
of the 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Arlington Street Church, Boston, 
Monday, May 19, at 8 o’clock 


“What Contribution Can Laymen 
Make to the Cause of 
Liberal Religion?” 


Practically ?—Rerv. CHARLES R. Joy, 
Administrative Vice-President of the 
American Unitarian Association. 


Intellectually? — WaAttTrR PRICHARD 
Eaton, Author, Dramatic Critic, Mem- 
ber of League Council. 


Spiritually ?—Rerv. FrReDERICK M. ELror, 
Minister of Unity Church, St. Paul; 
Author of ‘‘Toward Belief in God”. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
CHICAGO 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
to-day. Its association with the 
University of Chicago opens to its 
students, in addition to its own 
courses, a curriculum unrivaled in 
extent. 


The Spring Quarter began 
March 31, 1930. 


For information address 
President SypNny B. Snow, D.D., 
5659 Woodlawn Avenue, 
Chicago, Il. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at-Pacifie School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. 


The next term begins August 18, 1930. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


BARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


LOMBARD COLLEGE 


Founded 1851 
GerorcGeE G. Davis, PRESIDENT 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by 
Unitarians and Universalists. Balanced 
courses, modern in spirit and content, lead 
to recognized degrees in Arts and Sciences. 
A College not so large as to make instruc- 
tion impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 
The Registrar 
Lomparp COLLEGE, GALESBURG, 


ILLINOIS. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1845 Incorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 

IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, PAUL C. CABOT. 

Directors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert K. Hallett, Mrs. 
John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books, 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churehes and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller 
Treasurer. 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


A Normal School for Directors of Religious 
Edueation and Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers and others. 
High academic standards. 


Rey. Lyman V. RutiepeGs, President. 
For particulars address 
Miss AnNig M. Fitoon, School Administrator, 
383 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


‘In the foothills of the White Mountains’”’ 


Boys only, beginning September. College, Gen- 
eral, Practical Arts Courses. Junior School, 
All Sports. Over fifty years, Unitarian aus- 
pices. Tuition, room, board, laundry, $800. 
Write to: 


CARL B. WETHERELL Headmaster 
Box 16. Andover, N.H. 


THE Criristian 
UNION Country Week 
$12 sends a boy or girl to the 


46 BOYLS OVS wet 
country for 2 weeks 
DONATIONS EARNESTLY SOLICITED 


48 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Personals 


Dr, George Richards Minot, director of 
the Thorndike Memorial Laboratory of 
the Boston City Hospital and a member 
of King’s Chapel in Boston, Mass., has 
been awarded a gold medal by the Na- 
tional Institute of Social Sciences ‘‘in 
recognition of his invaluable work in con- 
nection with the treatment and control of 


pernicious anzmia”. 


Miss Helena Braddock, who has been 
ehosen editor-in-chief of The Mountaineer, 
Montclair, N.J., high school weekly paper, 
and William Klaber, Jr., who is editor- 
in-chief of The Georginnian, are young 
people of Unity Church in Montclair. The 
Georginnian was recently awarded first 
prize in its class by the Columbia School 
of Journalism. 


The Laymen’s League chapter of Peter- 
boro, N.H., recently presented an ebony 
eane with a silver ferrule as “a token of 
fellowship” to Andrew J. Walbridge, who, 
in his eighty-fifth year, is the oldest mem- 
ber of the Peterboro Church and a charter 
member of the League chapter. Mr. Wal- 
bridge engaged in business in Peterboro 
forty-two years and three times repre- 
sented his district in the New Hampshire 
Legislature. He has been active in the 
work of his church and chapter and one 
of their strongest moral and material 
supporters. 


Miss Sarah Pierce, a charter member of 
the First Unitarian Church in Dayton, 
Ohio, died in Athens, Greece, early in 
April, while on a journey abroad. Among 
her interests, she was a loyal supporter 
of the Vine Mountain Settlement in 
Kentucky. 


Charles K. Mohler, prominent engineer- 
ing expert of Chicago, Il., and an inter- 
ested supporter of the Third Unitarian 
Church in Chicago, who died recently, 
was one of the first persons to recognize 
the importance of conserving the water- 
power resources of the country, and pre- 
pared the provision in the National Water 
Power Act. He was for many years a 
director of the Public Ownership League 
of America, and also was both secretary 
and treasurer of the Liberal Club of 
Chicago. 


Rev. R. L. Mondale to Evanston 


Rey. R. Lester Mondale tendered his 
resignation May 2 as minister of the New 
North Unitarian Church in Hingham, 
Mass., to accept a call to the pastorate 
of the Unitarian Church of All Souls in 
Evanston, Ill. He will begin his new 
duties September 1. 


Preachers at Roslindale, Mass. 


During the absence of Dr. Carlyle Sum- 
merbell in Flint, Mich., with the new Uni- 
tarian movement in that city, the Roslin- 
dale, Mass., Unitarian Church pulpit will 
be supplied as follows: May 18, Rev. 
Samuel G. Dunham; May 25, Waitstill H. 
Sharp; June 1, Rey. Charles R. Joy; June 
8, Dr. George F. Patterson. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columne each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


Pulpit and Choir 


GOWNS 


Embroidered Pulpit Hangings, 
Bookmarkers, Fabrics, etc. 


WANTED. Position as attendant, companion, “! FR 
or working housekeeper for elderly person. Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
ae references. Mrs. PRESTON, 52 Fayette Specialist in Church Vestment and Embroideries 
WELLSLEET- GAPE Cc tne (5 eas 

“ OD.—To rent for sum- Wri i 
mer season, five-roomed house, electric light, eg foteeeg ones fOr ge 
bathroom, screened porch, garage, five minutes’ 
walk from bathing beach. Also double house Cox SONS & VINING 


for sale. Address Wellfleet, Box 269, ‘phone 137. 


SUPERIOR HOUSEHOLD HELP supplied. Bos- 
ton Employment Agency, Mrs. H. G. Preston, 
Manager. 52 Fayette Street, Boston, Mass. 
Capitol 5985. Office Hours, 10-3. Established 
1890. Licensed. 


TO LET OR FOR SALE—Two bungalows at 
Pine Point, Wareham, Mass.: four rooms, CRESTALBAN FARM CAMP 
running water. electric lights, fireplaces, shore A 
front; good fishing, safe bathing. Delightful | | for boys, in the Berkshire Hills, is unique. 
place for children. Beautiful sunset views. A summer vacation on a farm, combined 
EveERET’ BowrNn, Middleboro, Mass. with camp life. Small group, absence of 


- too much routine and over-organization ; 
FOR SUMMER MONTHS—Attractively fur- opportunity to become familiar with farm 


131-133 EAST 23rd STREET NEW YORK 


nished six-room apartment; fireplace; con- P ; i idi i i 
tinuous hot water; bath, ‘lavatory ; "porch, sake Grae very beat iadividualteateat cans 
ytd ate pesidentia peers of Newtonville. ; J 
‘onvenien o railroad, bus line, and _ stores. 

References exchanged. Mrs. J. F. Gags, 14 “chats ere bie Sta 
Madison Avenue, Newtonville, Mass. ‘Tel. Berkshire, Massachusetts 

N.N. 0263-M. 


from 
PURITAN ORIGINS 


By Henry Hallam Saunderson, D.D. 


Author of The Living Word: The Bible Abridged; Charles W. Eliot: Puritan 
Liberal; The Power of an Endless Life; Puritan Principles and 
American Ideals; Pulpit and Parish Manual. 


resented as narrow, gloomy, and conservative; but 

in truth, they were liberal, humane, and progressive. 
This book is a new and startling interpretation of Puri- 
tanism, showing the great vitality of that movement. 


The Puritan migration to New England was no sudden 
and sporadic movement, for a thousand years of the most 
romantic elements of European life preceded that migra- 
tion. Here, through many years, the Puritan religion has 
grown with strength and has flowered in the most liberal 
of our modern forms of faith. 


This illuminating book, based on long and careful 
historical studies, tells the fascinating tale of the progress 
of religion from the early Christian centuries, through 
Puritanism, to our modern era. 


Frontis of Old Ship Church. 292 pages. $2.00 postpaid 
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HE Puritans of early New England have been misrep- 
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PLEASANTRIES 


“Tilly, you were entertaining a man in 
the kitchen last night, were you not?” 
“That’s for him to say, Ma’am. I did my 
best.” 

’ 
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A little girl was describing her first 
experience in an elevator. ““We got into a 
little room”, she said, “and the upstairs 
came down”. 


It is easy for a merchant of religion to 
be so busy, says William H. Leach, that 
he is unable to enjoy the wares he is 
selling. : 


First New Englander: “So you had an 
operation on your nose?” Second New Eng- 
lander: “Yes, it was getting so I could 
hardly talk through it.” 


You can fool some of the people all of 
the time and all the people some of the 
time, but the rest of the time they will 
make fools of themselves.—Judge. 


News tells of a pastor who 
was examining one of his younger classes 
and asked the question: “What are the 
sins of omission?’ Up went a little hand. 
“Please, sir, they are the sins we ought 
to have committed and haven’t!” 


The Pullman 


“It is the duty of everyone to make at 
least one person happy during the week”, 
said a Sunday-school teacher. “Have you 
done so, Freddy?” “Yes”, said Freddy 
promptly. “That’s right. What did you 
do?” “I went to see my aunt, and she was 
happy when I went home.” 


“Like a festering sore the gentle ripple 


has swollen to a dashing wave”, remarks 
The Catholic News, in discussing some de- 


yelopment in the municipal politics of 
Chorley. There is, however, always the 
hopeful possibility that, like a hidden 


hand, the dashing wave will collapse into 
a fallen star.—Manchester Guardian. 


The man who makes up the last page 
in The World Tomorrow runs short of 
humor, he thinks, and turns to preaching. 
Like many another preacher, he says, “I 
have stolen an idea from a contemporary— 
in this case American Forests, which tells 


about a small girl who responded to a 
lecture on trees by offering to recite a 
poem. It runs like this: 
Don’t be discouraged if your work is large 
And your deeds are few; 
For once the mighty oak 
Was a nut like you.” 
In an English paper, The Christian 


World, we find an item from our own book 
pages : 

“When Protagoras”, writes C. H. Valen- 
tine in his book, “What Do We Mean by 
God?” “washed the narrow shores of self 
with the impassable ocean of the unknow- 
able, and declared that man, making his 
measurements upon the shoal of his own 
mind, was taking the scale and size of 
all that could be certainly measured, then 
knowledge seemed to be marooned for ever”. 
Says a reviewer in THe CHRISTIAN ReEc- 
IsTER, “This might, so far as style is con- 
cerned, have come from a pulpiteer of 
well, say, Trinidad.” 


The Christian Register 


THE ANNUAL MEETING 


of the Unitarian Service Pension So- 
will be held 
Room at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass., at 4 P.m., Monday, May 19, 1930. 
All individuals who have contributed 


ciety in the Directors’ 


the past year are entitled to vote; also 


contributing societies may be repre- 


sented by a duly appointed delegate. 


Rosert §S. Lorine, Secretary. 


See 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


A Bs following hotels are worthy of 


UL 


patronage. They render excellent 
setvice and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 
Near A. U. A. 

600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 

Phone, Hubbard 8600 

HOTEL LENOX 

BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 

Near Arlington Street Church and Back 


Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Room 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 5300. 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up Phone, Haymarket 2981 
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BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 

Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 

Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 

Shorter Cour ses: Office Management—Book-keep- 

ing—Combined—Stenographic—Civil Service. 
156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 

Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 


For Catalogue address F. H, BURDETT, Pres, } 


WESTBROOK 


SEMINARY and JUNIOR COLLEGE 
For Girls 


Thorough College Preparation 
Two Year College Course 
Piano Diploma Course 


Usual Sports and 


Organized Recreation 


Agnes M. Safford, Principal. 
Maude P. Thayer, Dean. 


Portland, Maine. 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE DIS- 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets. Minister, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
D.D. Church service at 11 A.M. Disciples 
School at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH (1630), 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Rev. Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday 
School, 9.45 a.M. Morning service, 11 A.M. 
Communion service immediately after morning 
service on the first Sunday of each month. 
All seats free at all services. The church is 
open daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686), 
School and Tremont Streets. Minister Emeri- 
tus, Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D. Minister-in- 
Charge, Rev. John Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus 
of Men’s Voices. Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. 
Bac., Organist and Choirmaster. Sunday at 
11 Aa.M., Morning Prayer, with sermon by Rey. 
‘Augustus P. Reccord, D.D 


BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND CHURCH (1649), 
Beacon Street and Audubon Road. Rey. Ead- 
ward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. 9.80 
a.M., Church School. 11 a.M., Morning service; 
chorus choir under Homer Humphrey. Rey. 
Dudley Hays Ferrell will preach. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y.—CHURCH OF THB 
SAVIOUR. Pierrepont Street at Monroe Place 
(Borough Hall Subway Station, first Brooklyn 
stop on all downtown Subway trains, five 


minutes from Wall Street). John Howland 
Lathrop, D.D., minister. Morning — service, 
11 a.M. 

’ 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH, Buclid Ave. at Bast 82nd 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton, minister; Miss 
Gertrude H. Taft, director of Religioug Educa- 
tion. 9.30 a.m., Church School; 11 a.m., Morn- 
ing service. : 


MLTON, MASS.—THE FIRST PARISH. 
Minister, Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service Sun- 
day at 11 a.m. Sermon by the minister. 


NEW YORK.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, Dr. 
Minot Simons, minister. Services in the hall 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 East 73rd Street, 
during the erection of the pew chureb at 80th 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to friends 
and strangers. Sunday 11 a.s. Church office 
at 183 East 80th Street. 


